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FOREWORD 


^‘The ancients were eloquent because thej addressed people who knew litthy and 
were eager to know. But what hope is there of our persuading men who know 
every thingi We speak to armed critics rather than to friendly listener s.^^ 

Joseph Jouhert, 1820 


The present work is not a book on Leonardo. It is rather a book by him. 

It contains large-scale reproductions of all his paintings, together with some 
which are reasonably ascribed to him. It also reproduces some sculptures, thought 
to be his. But the best part of the book concerns Leonardo’s drawings, most of 
which are given in their original she. 

Besides the actual reproductions of Leonardo’s work, there is his biography 
by Vasari, who was a boy of eight when Leonardo died. There is also a number 
of documents — ^letters by Leonardo and information by his contemporaries, which 
combine to show how Leonardo’s work appeared to those who lived atid worked 
with him. A systematic bibliography and some notes on the plates will help 
readers to find their way through the ma2:e of Leonardo discussions, if they are 
eager or curious enough to wander so far. 

Actually, the plates, the documents, the master’s biography by Vasari, and the 
passages from other biographies, enable everyone to make up his own book on 
Leonardo by reading this one. He will see what Leonardo did, he can study 
information directly from the Master and from his contemporaries — and he 
probably does not want more. 

It was not originally my intention to put anything of my own into this book, 
but I have found it necessary to include here several hundred notes, to make the 
reader acquainted with modern judgments on Leonardo. For fioUer informsttion the 
reader is referred to the books mentioned in the bibliogra:phy, but in these notes I 


could not help saying a few things that are new. Thus, for instance, I have 
ventured an explanation of the '' knots”, I have attempted to identify the '"Profile 
drawing of a Man ’-at Windsor, I have given a hint regarding the Self-Portrait:. 
I fancy I have found something which liiight facilitate research into the loist 
portrait of Amerigo Vespucci. I have read, for the first time, the inscription pn 
the JPacioli portrait. I have conirnented upon the twp wor^ the scroll of the 

'A A A 


i Mrtsidan^^ I Have 
rdofiafild as ■^e iestoret of 


ittviteid me madet cGt^idef a ^epiy of 

‘IHJile’r, ' JS^aiiy ' be''ro]aiid'' by ■ 

' ’ 



FOREWORD 


wheneyer I close my eyes. It is a disquieting and heart-confusing work,^ like a 
poem by Sappho, a vision in the twilight. The Nymph, in a drawing at Windsor, 
pointing into the distance beyond the stream, fills us with the same mood. When 
shall we see all that again ? 

My thanks are due to many people who helped me ; to Irma A. Richter, who 
gave me permission to quote from Jean Paul Richter’s second edition of Leonardo s 
Literary Works (Oxford University Press, 1939) ; to the publishers, Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Son, Ltd., of the Everyman Library for permission to use Mr. A. B. Hinds’ 
translation of Vasari ; to Sir Kenneth Clark, who kindly gave his criticism on the 
plates before they were printed ; to Mr. W. G. Meredith, one of the pioneers of 
photogravure printing in England, who lent his experience of thirty years to the 
work of reproducing these plates; to Philip Hendy for friendly advice; to Prefetto 
G. Galbiati, of the Milan Ambrosiana; to Mr. O. F. Morshead, of the Royal 
Library at Windsor Castle, and to Mr. A. E. Popham, of the British Museum, who 
assisted me with photographs ; and I am lastly grateful to the curators and owners 
of many collections for assistance in procuring new photographs and for 
information imparted to me in conversation and by letter. 

London, 1943 LUDWIG GOLDSCHEIDER 




LIFE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 
PAINTER AND SCULPTOR OF FLORENCE 
BY GIORGIO VASARI * 1568 


T he heavens often rain down the richest gifts on human beings 
naturally, but sometimes with lavish abundance bestow upon 
a single individual beauty, grace and ability, so that, whatever he 
does, every action is so divine that he distances all other men, and 
clearly displays how his genius is the gift of God and not an 
acquirement of human art. Men saw this in Leonardo da Vinci, 
whose personal beauty could not be exaggerated, whose every 
movement was grace itself and whose abuities were so extraor- 
dinary that he could readily solve every difficulty. He possessed 
great personal strength, combined with dexterity, and a spirit and 
courage invariably royal and magnanimous, and the fame of his 
name so spread abroad that, not only was he valued in his own day, 
but his renown has greatly increased since his death. 

This marvellous and divine Leonardo was the son of Piero da 
Virici.(i) He would have made great profit in learning had he not 
been so capricious and fickle, for he began to learn many things 


(i) The little town of Vinci is situated in Tuscany between "Bmpoli and 
Pistq/a^ about 60 miles from Florence. Vasari calls 'Leonardo*s 
father **Ser'* Piero^ a title home bj notaries. Ser Piero was engaged 
from 145 1 onwards in his profession, mefinly in Florence, when be 
became one of the most sought-after notaries, Leonardo, the ille^timate 
son of Ser Piero and the peasant maid, Catarina, was bom in 145^ 
at Anchiano, a village near Vinci, The year of 'Leonardo^ birth was 
not ^own until the xZth century, whm it was authenticated througp 
the publication of an assessment of property helon^ng to bis grand- 
' father, dated 1457- Vasari did not know it. 


A VINCI 




Fig. 3. Pbrtmt of Lepiwidb. , Woodbut; from Vateri, X.* Vitf, 


confounded his rnaster bycohtinually rising doubts arid diifficultiesi(3) 
He devoted , some ttoe to music, and soon leaded to pJay the 
l^rc, and, being filled with ^lofty^nd delicate spitit, hecpuld sing.and 
ip^rovise divinely with it-G) ffiough he shrdisd so tfiafiy 
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LEONARDO’S LIFE BY VASARI 


different things, he never neglected design and working in relief, 
those being the things which appealed to his fancy more than any 
other. When Ser Piero perceived this, and knowing the boy’s 
soaring spirit, he one day took some of his drawings to Andrea del 
Verrocchio,(5) who was his close friend, and asked his opinion 
whether Leonardo would do anything by studying design. Andrea 
w'as so amazed at these early efforts that he advised Ser Piero to have 
the boy taught. So it was decided that Leonardo should go to 
Andrea’s workshop.(6) The boy was greatly delighted, and not 
only practised his profession, but ail those in which design has a part. 
Possessed of a divine and marvellous intellect, and being an excellent 
geometrician, he not only worked in sculpture, doing out of clay 
some heads of women smiling, which were reproduced in gypsum, 
and children’s heads also, executed like a master, (7) but also pre- 
pared many architectural plans and elevations, and he was the first, 
though so young, to propose to canalize the Arno from Pisa to 
Fiorence.(8) He made designs for mills, fulling machines, and 
other engines to go by water, and as painting was to be his pro- 
fession he studied drawing from life. He would make clay models 
of figures, draping them with soft rags dipped in plaster, and would 
then draw them patiently on thin sheets of cambric or linen, in black 
and white, with the point of the brush.(9) He did these admirably, 
as may be seen by specimens in my book of designs. He also drew 
upon paper so carefully and well that no one has ever equalled him, 
I have a head in grisaille which is divine. The grace of God so 
possessed his mind, his memory and intellect formed such a mighty 
union, and he could so dearly express his ideas in discourse, that he 
was able to confound the boldest opponents. Every day he made 
models and designs for the removal of mountains with ease and to 


(j) Andrea di Michele de* done, called Verrocchio (“True- Eye”)t bom 
in Florence 1455, ^edin Venice 1488 j pupil oj the ^Idsmitb GiuUano 
Verrocchio and of Donatello^ Besl known through his bronze equestrian 
statue of Colkoni in Venice , which was not completed by him i^ut by 
A, Leopardlt *^<^1 tet up until efier the Masters death, 

(6) It is uncertain in winch year Leonardo entered Verrocchio* s Bottega 
(workshop). Most of the authorities (including MUller-Waldet Tbits^ 
Hilddbrandt, Mewlagan and ban Mark) assume this to be i4iS6,. but 
rOtbm (Bjspmssm-molUen^ Richter, Venturi, and de Rinaldis) beiim 
this Client Md mt tedes place until 1470. As heonardo was a member 


of dim Florence Gtdid of Paintm In i47ti as transpires from an entry 
in “the ted Imk of Debtors and CrediMrs of the Company of the 



in “t]^ red hook of Debtors and CreStors of the Company of the 
Pmnters” the assmptm that be was taken into Verrocchio* s workshop 
about fouryetws before, he,, when he was sixteen, in 1468, sk the . most, . 
pfpbahh, 0« the tsl fdnuary, 1478, Tjspnard^ r^emd bis first inde^ 
pmdmt ammssion i m Maiw, 1481, the emtract for the “Adoration 
of the Kingf* ms entered into, md at tins time Leonardo was working 
in his own dweiM%, and m.lm^with Verfocchh, ^ Juk, 1481, the 
mpSi for tim egmstitian statue of Coliem was finished in Verroc^ids [ 


, \ f§k'm^»dtion\wkkjVerroed^ bad ktim 

Wkm uZey, p, tti) mentions a 
ii'i htiMs calkctim, “by Lemmifs bdm 


yis . 4* ' Leonardo : Drapery atudy in blacJs and white pn cambrii; linen, c, 1472. 

/'Florence, UfiBzi.' ; 

pferce them to pass from one place to another, by means of 
ers^es and to raise arid , dtgw heavy weights j he 

'.deyised a medipd fbr deansm^ and to r^se , water from great' 
depthSj, scheno^ , which his brain , never ceased to evolve. Many 
designs for these notions are scattered about, and I have seen 
numbers of them. . He spent much time in making a regular desigri 
of a series bf kpots so thatt the cord may be traced from one end to 
dse bdjcr, the! whole fi l l i n g a round sj^ace, , There is a fine engraving 
of; this .^ost difllcolt' , desigh, and ih the, middle are' the words ; 


WW iuJhd Mptencei/jplh^ methd|>f the chnrch. of San. 
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Fig. 5. School of .'Leonardo ; Knot, engraving, c. 1510. London, British Museum, 
This ‘’fantasia dd vinci”, a pattern of linked chains, is most probtAly a hieroglyphic 
• ' signature <(f Leoi}ardo, - 



5laces where birds were sold» he would let them put of their cages 
ind pay the vendor the price asked. Nature had favoured him so 
greatly that in- whatever his brain or mind took up he displayed 
mriv^ed harmony. Vigour, vivacity, excellence, beauty and grace, 
ilis knowledge of art, indeed, prevented him from finishing many 
:hings which he had begun, for he felt that his hand would be 
imble to realize the perfect creations of his imagination, as his 
nind formed such difficult, subtle and marvellous conceptions that 
us hapds, , skilful as ^ey Vere, could never have expressed them, 
■lis interests , were ' so numerous that his inquiries into natural 
jhenbmena led hiin to study the properties of herbs and to observe 
he movements of the heavens, the moon's orbit and the progress 
jf tije sim. 

Leonardo was placed, as I have said, with Andrea del Verrocchio 


P ‘Ti. . 


Fig. 6. Detail from Verrbechio's Baptism, o, 1483^ Florence, Utbzt (of. fig,. 7). 
The angel on the left painted by L,eoharda. 


li his childhood by Set Piero, and his niaster happened to be 
sainting a picture of St John baptising CMst. For thia LeonMdo 
lid an angel holding, some clothes, and, although quite young, 
ae made it far better than the figures of Andrea.(ii) The latter 
wfouid never afterwards touch colours, chagrined that a child should 
mow more than, he. Leonardo was next employed to draw h 
j^toon: of the Fml of Man, or Adani add Ey^ for a porti^^^ 
:apestety, to be pa^de/M' Flahders pif gQld add sllki to. isend to the Kliiag 


in^brp^ssahM' 

, eaves, - ^ei^ted,;v^' 




It is said that when Set Piero was at his country-seet he was 
requested by a peasant of his estate to get a round piece of wpbd 
p^ted for him at Florence, which, he had cut from a fig-tree bn 
his farm. Piero readily ! consented, as the man was very skilful in 
catching birds and fishing^: and vjras very us^ul to him in such 
matters. Accordingly Piero brought the wood, tp , Florence and' 
^ked Leonardo to paint something; upon it, without telling : him 
its history. Leonardo,, on taking it up to,, examine it one day, fpiind 
it warped, badly prepared and rude, but with, the hdp of fife he 
made it straight, , and giving it to a turner; had it rendered soft arid 
smooth instead of; being rough and rude. ! Then, after preparing 
the surface in his own, way, he began to cast about what he should 
paint oh it, and resolved tP do thU Medusa head bb terrify)alJ. 
v , b^plders. To a room, to which he alpne .had access, X^Pnardb 
toPk lizards, newts, maggots, snakes, bubterflies,docust,s, bat^, and 
other, animals of thh '^d, .orn pf ixyhich he ' composed a , homble. 

, andvetrible rnor^terj. Pf poisonous breath, issuihi; ffbm a dafk anb 
Brbk«i-' rp^,’ b^efung;' pol^h .frpm'its'':ppeh-',th,rc>at, '.fife .'frpm JtS',; 
-and-' ’smokiec.;-fl:^;;itS'' hba^si'i!pf ^'gnd.'h^ifrible'-' 

Jie'was'ab'^#%ihs?ed':^ih'cipiU;,wiP^^^ 'dldhbt'hc»;|^'V 
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Fig. 7. Verrocchio: Baptism of Christ, begun c. 1475 . Florence, Uffizi. 
Painted in tempera, averpainted in oil by Leonardo. 
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Fig. S. Leonardo : The Angel of Annunciation, pen and aepia drarving (part), e. 1506. 
Windsor Castle, Royal Library (No, 12338). 



it more than miraculous, and he warmly praised Leonardo's idea. 
He then quietly went and bought another round wheel with a 
heart transfixed by a dart painted upon it, and gave it to the peasant, 
who was grateful to Piero all his life. Piero took Leonardo's work 
secretly to Florence and sold it to some merchants for one hundred 
ducatsi and in a short time it came into the hands of the Duke of 
Afiian, who bought it of them for three hundred ducafs.(i4) 

Leonardo next did a very excellent Madonna, which afterwards 
belonged to Pope Clement VII. Among other things it contained 
a bowl of water with some marvellous flowers, the dew upon 
them seeming actually to be there, so that they looked more real 
than reality itself.(i j ) For his good friend Antonio Segni he drew a, 
Neptune on paper, with so much design and care that he seemed 
aUve.(i6) The sea is troubled and his cat is drawn by sea-horses, 
with the sprites, monsters, and south winds and other fine marine 
creatures. The drawing was given by Antonio's son Fabio to 
Messer Giovanni Gaddi with this epigram: 

PiaxU V'ir^ltud Ntpimum^ pinxit HomeruSt 
Dum marts mdmm per vada fiettit equos. 

Mente quidem rates ilium mnspexit uterqm^ 

Vintius ast acutis tjureque vmcit eos.{ii) 

Leonardo then had the fancy , to paint a picture of the Medusa's 
head in oils with a garland of snakes about it, the most extra- 
ordinary idea imaginable, but as the work required time, it remained 
; unfinished, the fate of nearly all his projccts.( 1 8) This is among the 
treasures in the palace of Duke Cosimo, together with the head of 
. an, angel, who is raising an arm in the air, this arm being fore- 
shortened from, the shoulder to the elbow, while the other rests 

■'(14) Nfftu tosi^ ■ 

{15) Cf^ mte to plate i&B,' - ' ■ ■ ' . 

(16) For a studj to this lost dramn^; see phte 57* . 

(17) The ptemipig of this, faim epi^am is rougblp as follows. **Virpt 
and lidmer.hoth deputed Neptmef0iidn^ his sed-^orses 

ruAjing miwes'-. The poilh. sasf him m their ima&pdthnst hut txoms'dh 
■' ' with his own 'ejqs'^ and soi fi^tp i'urjksse'd 'Mem **':■' There is is pm 
on, the Vincius 
;■ '’Ahlth is miranslatahk. ■ ' }.■ 

' ( j,8) .Dfljr/; The panel- k, the dt'Fkmiee„ 'wBeAp/ds-omp emmhius^ 

■ jupposj^Ao- he Lednarido*s Head df,the Mikusa^fs a w&rkef: "the fjth 
eentun^ahd sttmifymadaptatidnofthe heeidm, dshieldththe\*Straggk 
far m Standard*" iff fig* i8)i But-, if -map he that *TChe Head of the 
' . Medusa** ^ Kuhens in the Xfmna:-.Gallt^JsyfreeitefAfnPf,lAft^^ 

. (‘10) <^ibe note to plate stk^mdfigA'.- 


on its breast.(i9) So marvellous was Leonardo's mind that, 
desiring to throw his things into greater relief, he endeavoured to 
obtain greater depths of shadow, and sought the deepest blacks in 
order to render the lights dearer by contrast. He succeeded so 
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Fig. lo. Portrait of Amerigo Vespucci, by an unknown Florentine Painter (copy 
after Leonardo?). Florence, Uffizi. 

well that his scenes looked rather like representations of the night, 
there being no bright light, than of the lightness of day, though all 
was done with the idea of throwing things into greater relief and to 
find the end and perfection of art. 

Leonardo was so delighted when he saw curious heads, whether 
bearded or hairy, that he would follow about anyone who had 
thus attracted his attention for a whole day, acquiring such a cleat 
idea of him that when he went home he would draw the head as 
well as if the man had been present. In this way many heads of 
men and women came to be drawn, and I have several such pen- 
and-ink drawings in my book, so often referred to. Among them 
is the head of Amerigo Vespucci, (20) a fine old man, drawn in 
carbon, and that of Scaramuccia, the gipsy captain, which afterwards 
belonged to Messer Donato Valdambrini of Arezzo, canon of San 
Lorenzo, left to him by Giambullari.(2i) He began a picture of 
the Adoration of the Magi, containing many beautiful things, 
especially heads, which was in the house of Amerigo Bend, opposite 
the loggia of the Peruzzi, but which was left unfinished Uke his 
other things.(22) 

On the death of Giovan Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, and the 
accession of Ludovico Sforza in the same year, 1494,(23) Leonardo 
was invited to Milan with great ceremony by me duke to play 

(20) In the there is a portrait of Amerigo Vespucci as an old man 
(fig. 10). This portrait hears such resemblances to some of the heads 
in Ijtonardd's ^‘Adoration of the Kings^\ the “St Jerome'*, and es^ 
pecially the Windsor drawing of Judds (fig, 1 1) that the unknown painter 
of this portrait might be presumed to be familiar with 'Leonardo's 
charcoal-drawing. Amerigo Vespucci was bom in 145 1, and was there- 
fore about the same age as Leonardo ; he left 'Florence for Spain when 
he was fort^, and never came back to Italy, as far as is known. 
Though I cannot discover where and when Leonardo could have drawn the 
likeness of the aged Amerigo Vespucci, the Leonardo-lihe portrait in ' 
the Ujfizi would seem to corroborate Vasari's statement. A portrait 
of Amerigo 'Vespucci by the band of 'Domenico Gbirlandajo, m w des- 
troyed, was in Leonardo's time p be seen in the Vespucci Chapel of the 
Ognissanii church at Florence, (But H. Brockbaus in Forsch. 
iiber Hof entiner Kunstwefke, Leipzig 1902.) 

; The. only other Vespucci, whom Leonardo might have portrayed, ^ was 
Pieroi Ihe father of the beautiful Simonetta and the sworn enemy of the 
isUSfiy after tbe cdnspirmy of the .Vas^ be was imprisoned for 
two years, and in X4.80 be went to Mikn, offering bis iertfices to 
Xirndovicb SfarXa. But J think Jfasari is. right, and 'Leonardo drew the 
vlihmessdf Amerigo and’ not bf Pie^^^ ■ , - , ' / > / 

(ir) 9^; _ / , :;i(z2),' .72-7J.. ' ‘'; 

(23) Vasdri's mist^i ; Leonardo, went p Milan in 1482; ■ y , , 


Fig. II. Leonardo: Study for the Judas in the Last Supper, red chalk on red paper, 
c. 1495. Windsor Castle, Royal Library (No. 13547). 

the lute, in which that prince greatly delighted. Leonardo took 
his own instrument, made by himself in silver, and shaped like 
a horse's head, a curious and novel idea to render the harmonics 
more loud and sonorous, so that he surpassed all the musicians 
who had assembled there. Besides this he was the best reciter of 
improvised rhymes of his time. The duke, captivated by Leonardo's 
conversation and genius, conceived an extraordinary affection for 
him. He begged him to paint an altar-picture of the Nativity, 
which was sent by the duke to the emperor.(24) Leonardo then 
did a Last Supper for the Dominicans at Santa Maria delle Grazie in 
Milan, endowing the heads of the Apostles with such majesty and 
beauty that he left that of Christ unfinished, feeling that he could 
not give it that celestial divinity which it demanded, (2 5) This 
work left in such a condition has always been held in the greatest 
veneration by the Milanese and also by foreigners, as Leonardo has 
seized the moment when the Apostles are anxious to discover who 
would betray their Master. All their faces are expressive of love, 
fear, wrath or grief at not being able to grasp the meaning of 
Christ, in contrast to the obstinacy, hatred and treason of Judas, 
while the whole work, down to the smallest details, displays 
incredible diligence, even the texture of the tablecloth being clearly 
visible so that actual cambric would not look more real. 

It is said that the prior incessantly importuned Leonardo to 
finish the work, thinking it strange that the artist should pass half 
a day at a time lost in thought. He would have desited him never 
to lay down the brush, as if he were digging a garden. Seeing that 
his importunity produced ho effect, he had recourse to the duke, 
who felt compelled to send for Leonardo , to inquire about the 
Vork, showing tactfully that he was driven to act by the impor- 
tunity of the prior. Leonardo, aware of the acuteness and discretion 
of the duke, talked with him fully about the picture, a thing which 
he had never done with the prior. He spoke freely of his art, and 
explaineid how men of genius teally are doing most when they work 
•iea,st, as they are thinking out ideas and perfecting the cocLceptions, 

, whidi they subsequently cSsiriry out, -with their hands. He , added 
that there were. sHl two heads tb: be done, that bf Christ, which he 
.wbuld hot look for on ,the eardii and felt unable to, conceive the 
beauty of the ediestial grace that must have been Ihcafhate in , 
divinity. The other head Vras fbkt of Judats,; which also ^hsed him V ; 
thought, as he did not think he could express the.face of a who ", 

could resolve to betray his Master, ofthe wbild,;afi:<sr V; 

havmg recihved sd many But he was 

case to seek no farther^ and for lack of abetter he wduid'd^ the^hca^ 

/■'. , Gf. tbf ndte to plate %i,' • ^ v ■ ■ v 

. 90-96J,'' (ekfiFig. 
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of rhe ;n'ipi'>rt '.Kiatc ar.d r.itdk-s:- prsor. The -duke wonderFuny 
an;u?.cd, and Liuy;!ihic-d-' dci-is,;C 4 i tl:ai he vvas qaiic Then the 

pcfer ptior, co\ctcd vrith c< );u'u.-ion, \vcnr l)-ick his garden and 
left Lconardei in peace, while the :u't!--t indeed i'irn'i’ncd his judas, 
m,iking him a verisaldc hkene'^s of trew'^on and crueity* The head 
of Christ was left unfinished, as I ’nave said, Tfic nobility of this 
painnng, in its comptasition and ti'ic care, with which it was finished, 
induced roc Kin,-: of France to wish to take it home with hirn. 
f’.ccorciinglv he cmnlovetl architects v> frame it in wood and iron, 
So that it mi,a:ht he transported in safety, without an_v reg.ard for 
the C'jsr, so great v.ois his desire. But the King was thwarted by 
its being done on the wall, and it remainctl with the Milanese. 

W hilc engaged upf.>n the Last Supper, Leonardo painted the 
portrait of I>uke Ludovico, with Ma.ximiJian, hiis eldest son, at 
the top of this same refectory, where there is a Passion in the old 
spvle. At the other end he did the Duchess Beatrice with Francesco, 
her other son, bcjth of whom afterwards became dukes ot Milan, 
the portraits being marveilous.(27) 


a profound philosopher, who then |)rofessed at Padua and wrote 
upon the sub)ect.(3o) I have heard it said that he was one of the 
first who began to illustrate the science of medicine, by the learning 
of Galen, and to throw true light upon anatomy, up to that time 
involved in the thick darkness of ignorance. In this he was mar- 
vellously served by the genius, work and hands of Leonardo, 'who 
made a hook about it with red crayon drawings outlined with the 
pen, in which he foreshortened and portrayed with the utmost 
diligence. He did the skeleton, adding aU the nerves and muscles, 
the^rst attached to the bone, the others keeping it firm and the 
third moving, and in the various parts he wrote notes in curious 
characters, rinsing his left hand, and writing from right to left, so 
that it cannot be read without practice, and only at a mirror. (31) 
A great part of the sheets of this anatomy is in the hands of Messer 
Francesco da Alelzi, a nobleman of Milan, W’ho was a lovely child 
in Leonardo’s time, who was very fond of him, and being now a 
handsome and courteous old man, he treasures up these drawings 
with a Dortrait of Leonardo.f^al Whoever succeeds in reading 



Figs. 12-13. Details from Montorfano’s Crucifixion 1495, in Santa Maria delle Grazie, Milan. 

/n the corners the tti'O effaced portraits of Duke Ladoiico Sfortsa and Duc/tess Beatrice tuith their children; painted by Leonardo, 1495. 


W’hile thus employed, Leonardo suggested that the duke should 
set up a bronze horse of colossal size with the duke upon it in 
memory of himself. But he began it on such a scale that it could 
never be done,(28) Such is the malice of man when stirred by envy 
that there ate some who believe that Leonardo, as -with so many 
of his things, began this with no intention of completing it, because 
its size was so gresit that extraordinary difficulties might be foreseen 
in having it cast all in one piece. And it is probable that many 
have formed this opinion from the result, since so many of his 
tilings have been left unfinished. However, we can readily believe 
that his great and extraordinary talents suffered a check from being 
too venturesome, and that the real cause was his endeavour to go 
on from tatcellence to excellence and from perfection to perfection, 
"Thus the wish retarded the work^\ as our Petrarca says. In truth, 
those who have seen Leonardo's large clay model aver that they 
never beheld anything finer of more superb. It was preserved untM 
the French came to Milan 'with King Louis of France, and broke 
it ail to pieces. Thus a small wax model, considered perfect, was 
lost, as well a , book of the anatomy of horses, (49) done by him. 
He afterwards devoted even greater care to the study of the anatomy 
of men, aiding afld being aided by Messer Marcantonio della Torre, 

^27) Tb0 painfed bj Mmforjdmt LebdarS added 

‘ ibp portrmts of hii^vwo SJim^ dnd hi$ fdmily in oil-paint over the tm 
kmr comers of the fresco f portraits are mw efideed and mlj 
ibeir odtiinesaremo^Pidbld (figs, i a mdk i)*. ■ ■ ' ' T . ' • 

; 138-141 ; *43.’ TbeistattiokasnbHniei^dgdforl^ouk^^^^ 

but for bit fdtber a Ftamesm Sfor^a. Th 'kroe^e ;borse is, mnfiobed m 
%Jenardo^s fdmbds letter to ''the "Duke JLddmeOt Written ptobablji in , 
1482 ; tie brond(e hone he t&km'm kdtdf which is to the 

iiphfortalgmipf md eterml brnbur. of ihtprined feed father, of bapM 
immr^f Ond fftie iffbsfrims huse ^S^ > But the first dheicbes ': 

\fiir tbit siafdtimbe dated after 1 48 5, and m it mitM seem that heotidrS:. 
did not benfin this work immediate^ after his arrkial in- fMlm. ^ 

l^st, hut compare some of the measmtd^drawhrgt lof 'bqrsesff^-' . 
. exampii, Windsor iVd^x. '' 'v .'.-'■v K 



these notes of Leonardo will be amazed to find how well that divine 
spirit has reasoned of the arts, the muscles, the nerves and veins, 
with the greatest diligence in all things. N.N.,(33) a painter of 
Milan, also possesses some writings of Leonardo, written in the 
same way, which treat of painting and of the methods of design and 
colour. Not long ago he came to Florence to see me, wishing to 


(30) hlarcaniomo della Torre was professor of anatomy at the University 
of Padua and Pavia (i 5 1 1) ; he diedy when only thirty years oldy 1 5 12. 

Leonardo's anatomical studies are in Windsor Castle (cf. Clark, pp. 
JL-LIII. Richter 11 , 85). The earliest inventory of the Leonardo 
drawings in the Royal Collection confirms the collaboration therein of 
Marcantonio della Torre {Richter 11 , 399). The, first scientific ap- 
preciation of Leonard)* s anatomical researches came from William 
Hunter, *'Two introductory Lectures to his last course of anatomical 
lecture^', London 1784. {See Prof. William Wright, in Burlington 
Mdgacfne, May, 1919.) 

(51) Three other contemporaries of Leonardo confirm his lefthandedness : 
iMca Pacioli, Sabba da Castiglione and Angelo de Beatis. Leonardo 
wrote from^ right to left, forming the letters in the reversed way, as 
normal writing appears, in a mirror. Using his left hand, he shaded the 
drawings from left to right. 

' (3a) Pranceso Mekf, a nobleman of Milan, bom 14^^, died in Milan about 
, : 1 5 70. H? was^ a pupiT and friend of Leonardo. Be stayed with him in 
and afterwards dccompanied him to France. He was 
t^ execui^r of Leonardo's Wilf and the Master bequeathed to him bis 
Imaty, his manusmpts, Ms instruments, some money, and even his 
tmhes. ' In the Ambrosiana at Milan there, are several drawings by 
mhiy tM^erfumus^a^^^ la the Museum, the 

Columbm , M the iMdngrqd Hermitage, and some other paintings are 
attnbutedtdmm. ;:^ , ^ 

(33) V^ari dees mt give the owner's .name. \ : As .the manuscript is not 
: menisM ^^ be can only have seen 

ft Mtween;tyi\ and:x^6y, tt'/:-- : r 'T. ;; , ,^ 7 , 
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have the work printed. He afterwards went to Rome to put it in 
hand, but I do not know with what result.(34) 

To return to Leonardo's works. When Leonardo was at Milan 
the King of France came there and desired him to do something 
curious ; accordingly he made a lion whose chest opened after he 
had walked a few steps, discovering himself to be full of lilies.(55) 
At Milan Leonardo took Salai(36) of that city as his pupil. This 
was a graceful and beautiful youth with fine curly hair, in which 
Leonardo gready delighted. He taught him many things in art, 
and some works which are attributed in Milan to Salai were re- 
touched by Leonardo.(37) 


Fig. 14. l.orenzo di Credi : Self-Portrait, Fig. rg. Leonardo : Portrait of Salai, red 

c. 1492. Washington, National Gallery of chalk drawing on red paper, c. 1496. Windsor 

Art (Widener Collection). Castle, Royal Library (No. 12554). 

Credi, Leonardo's eo-pupil in Verrocchio's The dratoi^ shows Salai (.Giacomo Andrea, 
studio and much influenced by him. or Gian Giacomo Caprotti) at the age of about 

(See fig, 24.) sixteen ; a classical but disagreetAle profile. 

He returned to Florence, (3 8) where he found that the Servite 
friars had allotted to Filippino the picture of the high altar of the 
Annunziata. At this Leonardo declared that he should like to have 
done a similar thing. Filippino heard this, and being very 
courteous, he withdrew. The friars, wishing Leonardo to paint it, 
brought him to their house, paying all his expenses and those of his 
household. He kept them like this for a long time, but never 
began anything.(39) At length he drew a cartoon of the Virgin 
and St Anne with a Christ, which not only filled every artist with 
wonder, but, when it was finished and set up in the room, men and 
women, young and old, flocked to see it for two days, as if it had 
been a festival, and they marvelled exceedingly. The face of the 
Virgin displays all the simplicity and beauty which can shed grace on 


(34) The first printed edition was published in 165 1 hy Kaphael du Fresne 
in Paris. The first Fn^ish translation was issued {anonymously) in 
1721, London. But the Trattato della Pittura is a mere compilation by 
some disciple. For Leonardo's Manuscripts see Bibliography, Nos. 3-6. 

(35) An automaton, such as had been constructed ever since ancient times. 
VasarVs story is confirmed by Lomati^o {Trattato delParte, Milan, 
1585^ p. 106 ; and Idea del tempio, Milan, 1590, p. 17). LomazK.o 
states that he heard from Francesco Melt(i that this lion was made for 
Francis the First. Similar sketches may be found on a sheet {fol. 179 
recto) of the Codice Atlantico {published by Muller-Walde, Prussian 
Jahrbuchy 1898, p. 253). Lomat^^p was also told that Leonardo con- 
structed artificial birds which flew through the air — similar automatons 
were made by the Emperor Charles the Fifth on his retirement to the 
cloister of San Geronimo de Yusfe, 

(36) Giacomo Salai came to live with Leonardo as a boy often, on the zznd 

July, 1490. He was obviously a child of had. character — Leonardo, 
called him thief, liar, glutton'\ But the Master kepi him for twenty- 
five years, gave him epcpensive presents, including a cloak of silver hroca%, 
trimmed with ^een velvet, and a pair, of rose-coloured tights ; nor did. 
he forget him in his Will. , Bmil Mdller (Salai und Lebnardb, in the^ 
Vienna Jahrbmh, NF II, 1 39 et seq.) attributed a number of 

beautiful paintings to Salai. , ' 

. (37) A letter from the White Friar, Pietro da Novelldra, to Isabella. 
d* 'Eafe, M states that Leonardo corrected and retouched the paintings 
of his pupils {cf.fig.:zo, andplates zZ, -jo). 

'■-'(-3-8) Z4tb'April 1^00. ' . . . 

\ ^3 9) See W. R. Valeniiner, Uber zwei Komppsitionep I/cbnardos, 
in the Prussian Jpbrhueh, vol, 56, 213 et seq. : 


1 1 

the Mother of God, showing the modesty and humility of a Virgin 
contentedly happy, in seeing the beauty of her Son, whom she 
tenderly holds in her lap. As she regards it the little St John at 
her feet is caressing a lamb, while St Anne smiles in her great joy 
at seeing her earthly progeny become divine, a conception worthy 
of the great intellect and genius of Leonardo. This cartoon, as will 
be said below, afterwards went toFrance.(4o) He drew Ginevfa,(4i) 
the daughter of Amerigo Bend, a beautiful portrait, and then 
abandoned the work of the friars, who recalled FiHppino, though he 
was prevented from finishing it by death.(42) 

For Francesco del Giocondo Leonardo undertook the portrait 
of Mona Lisa, his wife, and left it incomplete after working at it 
for four years.(43) This work is now in the possession of Francis, 
King of France, at Fontainebleau. This head is an extraordinary 
example of how art can imitate Nature, because here we have all 
the details painted with great subtlety. The eyes possess that moist 
lustre which is constantly seen in life, and about them are those 
livid reds and hair which cannot be rendered without the utmost 
delicacy. The lids could not be more natural, for the way in which 
the hairs issue from the skin, here thick and there scanty, and 
following the pores of the skin. The nose possesses the fine delicate 
reddish apertures seen in life. The opening of the mouth, with its 
red ends, and the scarlet cheeks seem not colour but living flesh. 
To look closely at her throat you might imagine that the pulse was 
beating. Indeed, we may say that this was painted in a manner to 
cause the boldest artists to despair. Mona Lisa was very beautiful, 
and while Leonardo was drawing her portrait he engaged people 
to play and sing, and jesters to keep her merry, and remove that 
melancholy which painting usually gives to portraits. This figure 
of Leonardo's has such a pleasant smile that it seemed rather divine 

(40) See Suida, Leonardo und sein Kreis, pp. 130-131 . — This first 
cartoon of the Virgin and St Anne was finished in 1501, but it is lost, 
and we know it only from a description given by Fra Pietro da Novellara. 
Cf. our notes on plates zz, 87, 88. 

(41) Plate 23. 

(42) Now in the Florence Academy, No. 98. Finished 1^04 by Perupno. 

(43) 1502-1506 . — Plate 26. 
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rlian human, anci was considered niarrclicsu?, an exact copy of 
Nature. 

The fame of this divine artist grew tu «uch a pitch by the 
exceiler.ce of his vcorks that .all who deliehtcd in the .arrs .and 
the 'vhoie city wished him to leave some memorial , .arad rhey 
endeavoured to think of some noteworthy decorative work through 
which the State might be adorned .and honf>ured by the genius, 
grace and judgment characteristic of hi? work. The great hail of 
the council was being rebuilt under the direction of Giuliano da 
San G.aUo, Simone Pollaiuolo called Cronac.tj Michelangelo 
Buonarroti and Baccio dAAgnolo, by the judgment and advice of 
the gnnfaloriiete,(4.4) and leading citizens, as will be related at 
greater length in .another place, and being dnished with great speed, 
it was ord.ained by public decree that Leonardo should be employed 
to paint some fine work. Thus the hall was allotted to him by 
Piero Soderini, then gonfaloniere of justice. Leonardo began by 
drawing a cartoon at the hall of the Popc,(4i) a place in Santa Maria 
Novella, containing the story of Niccolo Piccinino, captain of Duke 
Filippo of Milan.(46) Here he designed a group of horsemen 
fighting for a standard, a masterly w'ork on account of his treatment 
of the fight, displaying the wrath, anger and vindictiveness of men 



Fir. i 8, “The Fight for the Standerd”. Part of Leonardo’s “The Battle of Angbiari," 
*505. Engraving by Gerard Edelinck, e. 1680, after a Flemish copy in the Louvre, 


and horses ; two of the latter, with their front legs Involved, are 
waging war with their teeth no less fiercely than their riders are 
fighting for the standard. One soldier, putting bis horse to the 
gSlop, has turned round and, grasping the staff of the standard, is 
endeavouring by main force to verench it from the hands of four 
others, while two are defending it, trying to cut the staff with their 
swords ; an old soldier in a red cap has a hand on the staff, as he cries 
oiit, and holds a scimetar in the other and threatens to, cut off both 
hands of the two, who are grinding their teeth and making every 
effort to defend their baiancr. On the ground, between the legs of 
the horses, two fo,reshortened figures who are fighting together, 
.while a soldier lying prone has another over him who is raising 
his arm as high as he can to run ,hls dagger with his utmost strength 
into his- advmary's throat ; the latter, whose legs and arms arc 
helpless, does what he can to escape death. The manifold designs 
Leonardo made for die costumes of his soldiers defy description, 
not to speak of the scimetars and other ornaments, and his incredible 


m.isrerv of form and line in dealing with horses, which he made 
better th.in anv other master, with their powerful muscles and 
graceful bcautv. It is said that for designing the cartoon he made 
an ingenious scaffolding which rose higher when pressed together 
and broadened out when lowered. Thinking that he could paint 
on the wall in oils, he made a composition so thick for laying on 
the wall that vAien he continued his painting it began to run and 
spoil what had been begun, so that in a short time he was forced 
to abandon it. (47) 

Leonardo had 'a high spirit and was most generous in every 
.action. It is said that w*hen he went to the bank for^the montluy 
{provision that he used to receive from Piero Soderini, the cashier 
wanted to give him some rolls of farthings, but he would not take 
them, saying that he was not a painter for farthings. Learning that 
Piero Soderini accused him of deceiving him and that murmurs 
rose against him, Leonardo with the help of his friends collected 
the money and took it back, but Piero would not accept it. He 
went to Ronie(48) with Duke Giuliano de’ Medici on the election of 
Leo X, who studied philosophy and especially alchemy. On the 
way he made a paste with wax and constructed hollow animals 
which flew in the air when blown up, but fell when the wind ceased. 
On a curious lizard found by the vine-dresser of Belvedere he 
fastened scales taken from other lizards, dipped in quicksilver, 
which trembled as it moved, and after giving it eyes, a horn and a 
beard, he tamed it and kept it in a box. All the friends to whom 
he showed it ran away terrified. He would often dry and purge 
the guts of a wether and make them so small that they might be 
held in the palm of the hand. In another room he kept a pair of 
smith’s bellows, and with these he would blow out one of the guts 
until it filled the room, which was a large one, forcing anyone there 
to take refuge in a corner. The fact that it had occupied such a 
little space at first only added to the wonder. He perpetrated many 
such follies, studied mirrors and made curious experiments to find 
oil for painting and varnish to preserve the work done. At this 
time he did a small picture for Messer Baldassare Turin! of Pescia, 
the datary of Leo, of the Virgin and Child, with infinite diligence 
and art.(49) But to-day it is much spoiled either by neglect or 
because of his numerous fanciful mixtures and the colouring. In 
another picture he represented a little child, marvellously beautiful 
and graceful, both works being now at Pescia in the possession of 
Messer Giulio Turini.(jo) It is said that, on being commissioned 
by the Pope to do a work, he straightway began to distil oil and 
herbs to make the varnish, which induced Pope Leo to say ; “This 
man will never do anything, for he begins to think of the end before 
the beginning I ” 

There was no love lost between him and Michelangelo Buonar- 
roti, so that the latter left Florence owing to their rivalry, Duke 
Giuliano excusing him by saying that he was summoned by the 
Pope to do the fagade of San Lorenzo.(5 1) When Leonardo heard 
this, he left for France, where the king had heard of his works and 
wanted him to do the cartoon of St Anne in coloufs.(52) But 
Leonardo, as was his wont, gave him nothing but words for a long 
time. At length, having become old, he lay sick for many months, 
and seeing himself near death, he desired to occupy himself with the 
truths of the Catholic Faith and the holy Christian religion. Then, 
having confessed and shown his penitence with much lamentation, 
he devoudy took the Sacrament out of his bed, supported by his 
friends and servants, as he could not stand. The king arriving, for 
he would often pay him friendly visits, he sat up in bed from respect, 
and related the circumstances of his sickness, showing how greatly 
be had offended God and man in not having worked in his art as 
he Qught. He was then seized with a paroxysm, the harbinger of 


i (44) Cmfakume 4i jbe **stand4fd-bearsr of jnsttcf\ the 

bi^h^si Florentine ma^strate. In the Ufe of Cromm Vasari s^sx 
I **'Ai the. same time if was proposed to make toe great hall of the Signoria 
at Florenee. for the eomsil{Of :Fra .Girolamo Samnarolot the jamous 
; , 'premhef [ jdtl|r, 149 5 ] .■ Upon Ms a eonsuliaim wat belf^itb tjmardo 
A da Vim,Mkhelmgelo then a j9uM0uUmo^ da San Qalk, 

ealkdGfotdkaiU Aft^man}' 
Msmssh«s:i.f0s thjsbdli dbmlid as ijt always iteod 

};- .lddfilifs[r(dtomHmfn- 'od^ am My?* ' If Mifsfafmenhof0 
'l[\ is]eomet r0<bi0::d»..nds[ for some. be started: the 

f-' 

. 5(45 ) . the abode of different 

: Papes dmng M t $th. and. X^fb eentm^ ; 

, UttfTbe. Battle of. Anghim/i^tb Jim T440 'a wstehy hf the Florentines: 
' - over ■ .Fisms?’ . ' ' 'f 


(47) Flutes^ <?» 7 » 129-13$; fig. 1%. The original cartoon^ on which 
Uonardo worked from October 1 503 till February 1 5 05 , A lost^ as also 
is the mural which bad to give way to one of Vasari* s paintings when the 
room was redecorated in 1$$^. 

' { 4 B) t 4 fp September ift fi in August 1516 he. was' still there. 

Last. 

(50 Probably the Infant Jesus, The picture' is losp', Rio tbomht that 
ft was burnt m Whitehall, , 

• (51.) ffiehelangelo ieft Florence s 1^1^, when Duke Giulimo 

was no longer alive i and Ljsenardd was on his w(^ to FraheeV .1 

{‘^y) PMesAj-b^iA, v' ,, '/r,'!"’ ''‘a 
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death, so that the king rose and took his head to assist him and 
show him favour as well as to alleviate the pain. Leonardo’s divine 
spirit, then recognising that he could not enjoy a greater honour, 
expired in the king’s arms, at the age of seventy-five.(5 3) 

The loss of Leonardo caused exceptional grief to those who had 
known him, because there never was a man who did so much 
honour to painting. By the splendour of his magnificent mien he 
comforted every sad soul, and his eloquence could turn men to 
either side of a question. His personal strength was prodigious, 
and with his right hand he could bend the clapper of a knocker or 
a horseshoe as if they had been of lead. His liberality warmed the 
hearts of aU his friends, both rich and poor, if they possessed talent 
and ability. His presence adorned and honoured the most wretched 
and bare apartment. Thus Florence received a great gift in the 
birth of Leonardo, and its loss in his death was immeasurable. 

To the art of painting in oil he added a certain mode of deepening 
the shadows, whereby the moderns have imparted great vigour 
and relief to their figures. He proved his powers in statuary in 
three figures in bronze over the door of San Giovanni on the north 
side. They were executed by Giovan Francesco Rustici, but 


Thus, by his many surpassing gifts, even though he talked much 
more about his works than he actually achieved, his name and 
fame will never be extinguished. Therefore Messer Giovan Battista 
Strozzi wrote thus in his praise : 

Vina costui pur solo 

Tufti altri^ e vince Vidia e vince Apelle, 

E tutto il lor vittorioso stmlo.{^ 5) 

Giovan Antonio Boltraffio ( 5 6) of Milan was a pupil of 
Leonardo, and a very skilful and intelligent man, who in 1500 
painted a panel in oils in the church of the Misericordia, outside 
Bologna, with the Virgin and Child, St John the Baptist, and a 
nude St Sebastian, including a portrait of the donor kneeling. (57) 
To this fine work he signed his name, adding that he was a pupil of 
Leonardo. He did other works at Milan and elsewhere, but the one 
I have just referred to is the best. Marco Uggioni,(3 8) another 
pupil, painted the Death of the Virgin and the Marriage of Cana in 
Galilee in Santa Maria della Pace.(y9) 



(55) “Hf alone vanquished all other s^ he surpassed Phidias, surpassed 
Appelles, and all their proud followers*' Here again is a play on the 
words Vinci and vincere. 

(56) Idorn 1467, died 1316. (fZf, Fig. 20 and Plate 28.) 

{57) Now in the Louvre, No. 1169 ; painted in 1500 , the Casio 
family. According to an old tradition {Baldinucci) Leonardo himself 
helped with the painting. 

(58) Marco d’Oggione {or d'Oggiono), born about 1470 at Oggiono near 
Milan ; worked in Leonardo's studio in or before 1490 ; died in Milan 
about 1330. The copy he made of Leonardo's “Last Supper", now at 
The Royal Academy, London, is well known. 

(39) The two pictures are now in the Brera, Milan ; Nos. 79 and%\. 


Fig. 19. Gian Francesco Rustici ('with the help of Leonardo) : The Baptist between a 
■ Pharisee and a Levite, 1506- it. Bronze group over the north door of the 
Florentine Baptistery. 

under Leonardo's direction, and are the finest casts for design and 
general perfection that have as yet been seen.(34) Leonardo 
we owe a greater perfection in the anatomy of horses and men. 


(53) Leonardo died on May znd, 1319, when sixty-seven years old. A 
letter from Francesco Meh^i from Amboise, dated June ist, 1319, to 
Leonardo's brothers, does not mention the King, who, on the day of 
Leonardo's death, was, in fact, not in Amboise, but with the Court at 
St Germain-en-Laye. (Document XVII.) 

(54) Fig. 19 . — Rustici received the commission for this work towards the 
end of 1306 and worked on it till September 1309, when he began the 
casting in bronze. Leonardo stayed in Florence from September 1507 
to June 1508, living in Piero di Braccio Martelli's house, in which was 
also Rustici' s studio. (Cf. note on plate 130.) In the Life of Baccio 
Bandinelli Vasari gives some further information : “ Baccio' s father, 
perceiving his son's bent. . . put the boy in charge of Giovan Francesco 
Rustici, one of the best sculptors of the city, where Leonardo continually 
practised. . . Encouraged by Leonardo's advice, Baccio began /p, copy an 
ancient : marble head of a woman which he had modelled from me in the 
Medici palace.'' Here , we see Leonardo giving advice to a young ap- 
prentice in Rustici' s studio. ^ Jn the Life ^ Rustici we read : • “^stici 
homed much from Leonardo, especially, in making horses, of which, he . 
was very fond, producing them in clay, in wax, in full and in bas-relief, • 

, md every imaginable way. .. . As he lived awhile in the via de'Martetli, , 
he was ve^ friendly with the family." This happened when Leonardo ., 
was staying in the MarfelU family's house, 1307-13.08. In the same . 
chapter Vasari supplies more detailed information about Leonardo's 
, help with Rustici' s brom^e^oup over the door of the Florence baptistery 
(fig.^ vfji “While engaged upon ibis work Rustici would allow no one 
near save Leonardo h yinci, who never left him while he was moulding , 

. and casting until, the work , was finished. : Many therefore believe, ihou^ ■ 

' . nothing definite is known, that Leonard worked ai them, himself,, or at - 
. least helped Rustici with bis advice and judgment". ,v, 


i BplWsb (with tlw hplp'of ^Lettnardo M«iohr» withrth’e flbwer-pd^re.;*jftS^ 
. Budapest,' Museutp,', or Fine. .Art*. ’ 
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ADDITIONAL REFERENCES CONCERNING 
LEONARDO DA VINCI • TAKEN FROM 
DIFFERENT “VITE” BY VASARI • 1568 


In the '‘J Jfr G.Lvt';.';vL’ ; 

Having seen and great!} admired some things of Leonardo, 
richly toned and exccedinglv dark, as has been said, Giorgione 
made them his model, and imitated them carefully in painting in 
oil. (6c), 


(60) diirkr eomipcls Cinr^gione' s f.rsi stjk ndlb l^eonardo’s 

"‘‘'chbiroscuro''. mentioned ht bis IJfe hy I 'i?sijri (p. 13). hconardo 
passed i hr oHfJj I AvVe' ie I500iv?.v/ 150:^, Und perhaps in 1306). “B/// 
in IS 07,” sqys IPisari in the Life (f I'iiian, "'arose Ciorgione, n-ho 
be_gan io give his ivorks mre lone am relief, rvi/h heiier styled' Ihw 
far the young Giorgione made him his model can be seen from bis '’‘Christ 
carrying the Cross" (cf, note on plate 91), hut still more from his 
“jsidith" in the Hermitage, rrhicb seems to me more Leonardesque than 
all the copies of the standing "heda" at/ribsited to the School of Leonardo. 
Leonardo's hwt pattern is used as an ornament on the dress of the 
Brocardo portrait by Giorgione in the Budapest Alnseum. 


In the “Life of Andrea del Herrocchh" : 

There are some of Andrea’s drawings in our possession. . . among 
them being some female heads so beautiful and with such charming 
hair that Leonardo was always imitating them. 

We have besides two [drawings of] horses, squared and with 
measured proportions, by 'which method they can be increased to 
a larger scale without error. (61) 

(61) Some cf Verrocchio’s dran'ings are sometimes attributed to Leonardo', 
e.g. a most charming head in the British Museum (fg. 68) ; the famous 
silverpoint drawing in Dresden, connected mih the Pistoja altar-piece 
{reproduced e.g. Morelli, Alimkh and Dresden, p. 266 ) ; a Madonna 
head in Paris {repr, Stdda, pL 4) ; and others. 


In the “Life of Piero d: Cosima" : 

He practised painting in oil after seeing some tilings by Leonardo 
toned and finished with the extreme diligence characteristic of that 
Master when he wished to display his art. This method pleased 
Piero, and he strove to imitate it, though he was a long way behind 
Leonardo. (62) 

(6 a) Piero di Cosimo borrowed from Leonardo’s Madonna drawings. 
Smda contends that bis painting “Perseus and Andromeda" in the 



fiiipited by'Piiraafur adeHfm tieamrde. There is a sailor 
i ; flirfftp&wi 1^-et , of ‘W’siOsm . L eMcm wmkel imtrmitias, reeaS thh. 

ipfi # tiineh SUsensrao taeih tCifth kirn, th Milan, as tcasari stuUSr “mfide hOissf^ m silvertmd 

tike a haru’‘snta4," 


Florence Ufmf is taken completely from a drawing hj Leonardo, or 
even \xec3ited with his help. He was not the first to express this 
opinion. In Ike inventoiy of the Ufi^i Gallery, made in the 

picture is mentioned as drawn by Leonardo and coloured by Ptero dt 
Cosimo. Morelli {Galleries in Kome, Fngl. ed., 1892, p. 120) said 
“Several of the heads have not only Leonardo’s sfumato, but recall the 
Gioconda in expression.’’ And Aland Cruttwell (A Guide to the 
Paintings in the Florentine Galleries, 1907, p. 98): ‘ The female 
crouched in the foreground with a strange-shaped musical instrument is 
worthy of Leonardo, who it is not impossible may have designed it’ But 
AloreJli rightly emphasised that there is no question but that the com- 
position is by Piero di Cosimo, and not by Leonardo. The drawing of 
a reclining Venus in the same collection, published as a drawing by 
Verrocchio, and recently as by Leonardo, is, I think, by Piero (R«- 
produced, e.g. Cruttwell, Verrocchio, pL VII, pp. 5 ^ 6). See fig. 21. 


In the “Life of Fra Bartolommeo ’’ : 

After leaving Cosimo Rosselli, he began earnestly to study the 
paintings of Leonardo da Vinci, and in a short time made such 
progress in colouring that he became known as one of the best 
of the young artists both for colour and design. (63) 

{63) Leonardo’s influence is visible only in Bartolommeo’s early work,before 
his stay in Venice, 1508. “His assiduous study of body and drapery 
shows the spirit of Leonardo," as K. Escher expressed it. 


In the Chapter on “Lombard Artists" \ 

In the Mint at Milan there is a copy of a portrait of a smiling 
woman by Leonardo done by Fra Girolamo [Monsignori] and of 
a young St John the Baptist, very well imitated. (64) 

(64) This passage from Vasari shows that even in the middle of the ihth 
century it was not easy to distinguish Leonardo’s work from imitations. 


In the “Life of Raphael" : 

In his childhood Raphael imitated the style of Pietro Perugino, 
his master, improving it greatly in design, colouring and invention. 
But in riper years he perceived that this was too far from the truth. 
For he saw the works of Leonardo da Vinci, who had no equal 
in the expression which he gave to his heads of women and 
children, while in the grace and movement of his figures he 
surpassed all other artists ; this filled Raphael with wonder and 
amaxement. As Leonardo’s style pleased him more than any he 
had ever seen, he set to work to study : it, and gradually and 
pdnfuily abandoning the manner of Pietro, he sought as far as 
possible to imitate Leonardo ; and, though some consider him 
superior in sweetness, and in a certain natural facility, yet he never 
excelled that wonderful groundwork of ideas and that grandeur of 
art, in which few have, equalled Leonardo. Raphael, however, 
approached him more closely than any other painter, especially in 
grace of colouring. (65) 

(65) How much Raphael borrowed from Leonardo cannot be told in a 
single note. Hif was indebted to Leonardo’s Acnghiari cartoon, his 
'■ I- ■ standing Lada with the Syvan, and his Mopa Ltsa. " From his drawing 
' !. T.isa,%aphaelpafnted his portrait of Maddajena. Dotn 

, ■ ’ nlVportrcdt of 'the .Madonna Gravida. in‘ the Pala^oPitfi at 

' adapfqtm of “La Mondea di Leonardo", in 

the WVAf pacing, now usdaUy ascribed n Rtdolfo Ghtlmdaio 
j portrait bf Leonardo. 

. ^iphael t famtly mth the Lamb’* is copied freely from Leonardo’s, 
first _St Anne eartomy his Madonna with- the Flower, his Esferhdr.v 
. Madoma, Madmm Alba, in fact mst of hU Madonna paintiSs 
arpettbet direct^ derived from drawings by Leonardo, or are variations ■ 
of them. ■ It mmwtmdparddooeicdLbutJt seems Mat Leonardo had 
, . onfiy. two true dtscipfesi Bapbaef .d^. Ddrer. 



Fig* aa. “La Monaca di Leonardo”, by an unknown, Florentine painter (copy after Fig. 23, Raphael : Donna Cravida, c. isos. Florence, Palazao PStti. 

Leonardo? c. 1503). Florence Uffizi. , (Background repainted. Not onfy same composition, but probably also same model as in Fig, zz). 





■ Fig. 24. , I^orenao di Credi. (with this help of Leonardo?): Anrianciatiotn, Pact pf the predella of the Pistoja:, Altar-piece, c, 1481, Patfe^, t.PuVre.r ; , 

Jhe Pistctfa Altaf~piece was begun in'VSrroechio's workshop, ;_ itt t4't&, when^X^onaydo-uas in,Ptsti^a, ippotts niiiirty pnis/tfid; but me last tbucMs u/erb mt 'done ',uuiit, i4&s\ 

' • fmdxertmnly.ijf'torenza Cred}:.. ■ '"'.v' -v 7 


In the of horen^p di Credi”: 

His ambition tising, Lorenzo went to Andrea del ' Verrocchio, 
whose whim was then painting. Under this master he had as 
friends and companions, although rivals, Pietro Perugino and 
Leonardo da Vinci, both diligently studying painting, Leonardo’s 
style greatly delighted Lorenzo, who succeeded better than any 
others in imitating his polish and finish. (66) 

Lorenzo’s first work was a circular- painting (tondo) of a Madonna 
sent to the King of Spain, the design being taken from one of 
Andrea del Verrocchio’s. He then did a far better picture, copied 
from one by Leonardo da Vinci, and also sent to Spain. It could 
not be distinguished from the original. 

( 66 ) Some works of Lorent(p di Credi were sometimes ascribed to Leonardo, 
and vice versal Thus, for instanee, the Uechtensiein portrait {plate 25 ), 
the Munich Madonna {plate 68 ), the Benois Madonna {plate 65 ), the 
Uffisf Annunciation {plate 66 ) were once attributed to Credi. On the 
other hand, the predella of the Pistoja altar-piece: the Louvre Annun- 
ciation {fig, 24 ), and “San Donato of Arei^o and the Tax Collector'^ 




in the Collection of Theodore T. Ellis. Worcester, Mass., U.S.A., 
were thought to he by Leonardo. The Pistoja altar-piece was produced 
in Verrocchio’s workshop, 1475 - 1485 ; it was begun by the Master 
himself but finished by Credi. Leonardo probably had a share in it. 
{Cf. notes on plates 68 , 99 and 115 .) About eight years older than 
Credi, Leonardo was not only his co-pupil in Verrochio’s workshop but 
his teacher as well. 


In the “Life of Piero della Francesca” : 

And although Time, which is called the father of Truth, sooner 
or later brings the truth to light, yet they are for some time de- 
frauded of the honour due to their labours. This was the 
case with Piero della Francesca of Borgo a San Sepolcro, who, 
being considered a consummate arithmetician, geometrician and 
perspectivist, was nevertheless prevented — first by the blindness, 
which came upon him in his old age, and finally by the termina- 
tion of ,his life — ^from displaying the results of his kbours and 
of the numerous books written by him, which are still preserved 
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Duke of T^fl ino, anj then c.r^ILrc ’ aiw eirntd nim the welJ- 
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fie BtNtottra Paluiitu ut Parma (Cod, ( :rt. Pdu, 1576, pro- 
ipec/iva / /t,»cfid}’'), L.u a PaiioL — irh'n I di/fi lailsL/eadallhrgo — 
aid mt phja*‘tsie the uor/. nf Picru^ at > ' j hioukdges tie 

priority of his teubePs '’'prospreika pinx^mlt'' n lit '"'Simma Arith- 
rietica”. Venire :49a. The olie*- from 71 Lorn Luca Parioli leaf tied 
at one period a at Leon Bat/istJ AlnerU, tii uhse louse at Rome he 
stayed in 1 471. Alherti nas tie autKr nj '‘‘Thee booLs on painting* 
(1435), Vi aiL'h^ among oihir livmt, h teaches tie dijfirmre he/men 
itudio light and plstn-^ir^ tU jersptcih'e of c'dours^ and refection m 
sunligU, Luca Pacioh nas LeotuadP: frknj, Prow 1496 onwards 
h* nas in Milan teaching mathsmaiici. When, In 1499, Leonardo fled 
from Milan to Mantua and I '^enice, he was accompanied ly Luca Pacioli. 
In I 'enice, in i •! 09, Luca Pacioli published h:s ‘‘ De Dh'ina Propor- 
tions**, with si\i^ illustrations from designs ay Leonardo. It nas Luca 
Pacioli who ttaasmhted the theories nf Piero della Francesca and Leon 
Battista Alberti to Leonardo, (Sec fig, 25.) 


r .0 r'=S\GES FROM THE "UFE ^rfP^r^^Fr” 
THL AXOMMO GADDIANO (OR MAGLIABEC 


MllbXO). c. 


leanardo and Michelangelo) 

Leonardo, accompanied by G. da Gavina, was passing the 
Sp m bin;:, hard bv the church of Santa Trinita, several n^ables 
«cic there assembled, who were discussing a passage in Dante, 

1 cc.nz Leonardo, they bade him come and explain it to them, 
.kt the same moment Michelangelo passed, and on one crowd 
rt.iin' 'o lin., Leonatdo said, ‘Michelangelo will be able to tell 
^ >1 uint ir means.’ To which the latter, thinldiig this had been 
- 1 vl to entian him, replied, ‘Nay, do thou explain it thyself, horse- 
m. ideiier thxt thou ait — N'vho, unable to cast a statue in bronze, 
V a-,t forced with shame to give up the attempt.’ So saying, he 
ruined his back upon them and departed. (68) 
pjS) Tin incident happened probably in 1501, when Michelangelo received 
hs commission for the “David**, as Vasari hints, in competition with 
Lennar Jo. T atari in his “Life of Michelangelo** says : Some of 
Ml, helanit lo'' s friends wrote from Florence urging him to return, as they 
aid not 71 ant that block of marble in the opera to be spoiled nhuh 
Piero Soderini, then gonfaloniere for life in the city, had frequently 
proposed to give to Leonardo da Vinci. . . {The “opera** was the 
office of W'orks for the Cathedral.') 


(2. The Appeaiance of Leonardo) 

He had a fine figure and was well-proportioned, graceful and of 
handsome appearance. He used to wear a short pink cloak 
(pitocco), reaching to his knees, when long garments were the 
fashion of the day. He wore his beard long, curled and beautifully 
kept, falling down to the middle of his chest. (69) 

(69) Lowac(yp {in “Tempiof p. 5 8) also states that Leonardo had long hair 
and eye-brows. — See plate i, and figs. 34-45 . — Leonardo cared much for 
fine clothes. At one time, in 1505, he paid 18 Lire for the sending of 
a parcel of garments, and he paid only 4 Lire for paint and oil. Paolo 
Giovo says of him ; “He was the arbiter of all questions relating to 
elegance and beauty.** Leonardo was certainly the arbiter elegantiaium 
at the Court of Milan, and in some ways even the maitre de plaisir. 



FiS. iS. fortrait oi Lhc« Pacioli, tvith * aoUe tiiwiple. Dated 149$. attributed to Jacopo de* Barban. Kaplea, Museo Naziotule 
On tfif k(foii-ca$e on the nght the «wcrt|>ao«! i/<«erafta) /«ori«> i:,rC{aj) BV iHgertmh-iThe exeeileni; scholar Luca of Borgo). 

{CL mte 6?) 
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LETTERS AND OTHER DOCUMENTS 


I. Draft of a letter from Leonardo to Ludovico Sforza, 

IN WHICH HE offers HIS SERVICES AND STATES HIS ABILITIEi. ; 

c. 1482. 

Most Illustrious Lord, Having now sufficiently considered the 
specimens of aU those who proclaim themselves skilled contiiveis 
of instruments of war, and that the invention and operation of 
the said instruments are nothing diffeient from those in common 
use : I shall endeavour, without prejudice to any one else, to 
explain myself to your Excellency, showing your Loidship my 
secrets, and then offering them to your best pleasure and appro- 
bation to work with effect at opportune moments on all those 
things which, in part, shall be briefly noted below. 

(1) I have a sort of extremely light and strong bridges, adapted 
to be most easily carried, and with them you may pursue, and at 
any time flee from the enemy ; and others, secure and indestruc- 
tible by fire and battle, easy and convenient to lift and place. 
Also methods of burning and destroying those of the enemy. 

(2) I know how, when a place is besieged, to take the water out 
of the trenches, and make endless variety of bridges, and covered 
ways and ladders, and other machines pertaining to such ex- 
pe(^tions. 

(3) Item. If, by reason of the height of the banks, or the strength 
of the place, and its position, it is impossible, when besieging a 
place, to avail oneself of the plan of bombardment, I have methods 
for destroying every rock or other fortress, even if it were founded 
on a rock, &c, 

(4) Again, I have kinds of mortars ; most convenient and easy 
to carry ; and with these I can fling small stones almost resembling 
a storm ; and with the smoke of these cause great terror to the 
enemy, to his great detriment and confusion. 

(5) Item. I have means by secret and tortuous mines and ways, 
made without noise, to reach a designated [spot], even if it were 
needed to pass under a trench or a river. 

(6) Item. I will make covered chariots, safe and unassailable, 
which, entering among the enemy with their artillery, there is no 
body of man so great but they would break them. And behind 
these, infantry could follow quite unhurt and without any 
hindrance. 

(7) Item. In case of need I will make big guns, mortars, and 
light ordnance of fine and useful forms, out of the common type. 

(8) Where the operation of bombardment might fail, I would 
contrive catapults, mangonels, trahocchi, and other machines of 
marvellous efficacy and not in common use. And in short, ac- 
cording to the variety of cases, I can contrive various and endless 
means of offence and defence. 

(9) And if the fight should be at sea-»I have many kinds of 
machines most efficient for offence and defence ; and vessels which 
will resist the attack of the largest guns and powder and fumes. 

(10) In time of peace I believe I can give perfect satisfaction 
and to the equal of any other in architecture and the composition 
of buildings public and private ; and in guiding water from one 
place to another. 

Item. I can carry out sculpture in marble, bronze, or clay, and 
also I can do in painting whatever may be done, as well as any 
other, be he who he may. 

Again, the bronze horse may be taken in hand, which is to be 
to the immortal glory and eternal honour of the prince your father 
of happy memory, and of the illustrious house of Sforza. 

And if any of the above-named things seem to any one to be 
impossible or not feasible, I am most ready to make the experiment 
in your park, or in whatever place may please your Excellency — 
to whom I commend myself with the utmost humility, &c, 

II . A Letter from the Florentine Ambassador in Milan to 

HIS MASTER, LORBNZO DE* MeDICI, 22 JULY, 1489 ; CONCERNINQ 

THE Sforza Monument. 

The Duke Ludovico is planning to erect a worthy monument 
to his father, and in accordance with his orders Leonardo has been 
asked to make a model in the form of a large horse in bronze 
ridden by the Duke Francesco in full armour. As His Highness 


has in mind something wonderful, the like of which has never 
been seen, he has directed me to v^rite to you and ask if you will 
kindly send him one or two Flotentme artists who specialize in this 
lund of work. For, although the Duke has given the commission 
to Leonaido, it seems to me that he is not confident that he will 
succeed. 

III. From Leonardo’s Note-rooks, concerning the Sforza 
Monument. 

“On the 2 3td of Apiil, 1490. . . I started the horse afresh.” 

IV. From the draft of a letter by Leonardo to the Duke 
Ludovico Sforza, c. 1498. 

.... It vexes me gieatly that having to earn my living has 
foiced me to interrupt the work and to attend to small matters, 
instead of following up the work which }om Lordship entrusted 
to me. But I hope in a short time to have earned so much that 
I may carry it out quietly to the satisfaction of your Excellency, 
to whom I commend myself ; and if your Lordship thought that 
I had money, your Lordship was deceived, because I had to feed 
6 men for 56 months, and have had only 50 ducats. 

V. Ercole I d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, to his agent in 
Milan, 19 September, 1501 ; Concerning the model of 
THE Sforza AIonument. 

Seeing that there exists at Milan a model of a horse, executed 
by a certain Messer Leonardo, a master very skilful in such matters, 
one which the Duke Ludovico always intended to have cast, we 
think that, if the use were granted us of this model, it would be a 
good and desirable thing to make a casting from it. Therefore, 
we wish you to go immediately to the most illustrious and reverend 
the Lord Cardinal of Rouen and acquaint him with our desire, 
begging his reverend lordship, if he do not need the said model 
himself, to be so good as to make it over to us. We would not 
deprive him of anything that he holds valuable, yet we arc persuaded 
that he cares but Httle for this work. You may add, likewise, 
that this will be very agreeable to us for the reasons aforesaid ; 
and that we would gladly be at pains to remove it, bearing in 
mind that the said model at Milan is, as you have told us, falling 
daily into decay, there being no care taken of it. If the very 
reverend lord will gratify us, as we hope, in this matter, we will 
send persons to bring the said model hither with all care and due 
precaution, so that it come by no hurt. Do not fail to employ 
all your good offices that our petition may be granted by his very 
reverend lordship, to whom we proffer our offers of service and 
our humble duty. 

The Cardinal ofKomn mas at that time the Trench governor at Milan , — 
A. model of the equestrian monument was exhibited in 1493, the occasion 
of the marriage of the Emperor Maximilian with Bianca Maria Sforza 
in Milan. When the French entered the town, the Gascon bowmen used 
this clay model as a target and destroyed it, as Sabba da Casttglione and 
Vasari have recorded. But, as a year later the Duke of Ferrara asked 
for the model of the horse, we can only assume that Leonardo had made 
more than one. 

VI. From the answer of Giovanni Valla, the agent of 
Ercole I d’Este, Milan, 24 December, 1501. 

With reference to the model of the horse erected by Duke 
Ludovico, as far as he is concerned, his reverend lordship per- 
fectly agrees to its removal ; yet as his Majesty the King had himself 
seen the statue, his lordship dare not grant the Duke’s request 
without previously informing the King. 

Vn. The Duke, Ludovico Sforza, to his secretary Domino 
Marchesino Stange ; concerning the “Last Supper”. 

We have entrusted to you the carrying out of the matters men- 
tioned on the enclosed list; and, although our orders were delivered 
to you by word of mouth, it shall add to our comfort that we set 
them down in these few words, to inform you how extraordinary 
is ouz interest in theit execution. 

Milan, the 30th of June, 1497. Lupovreo Maria Sfortia 
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The memoriak” appended to this letter mentions thirteen different 
matters, the greater portion referring to works of art. One of the points is'. 

“Item. Of Leonardo of Florence it is to be solicited that he 
finish the work in the Refettorio delle Gratie, when he must set 
to work upon the other front wall thereof, which if he can do, 
the agreements previously signed by him respecting its completion 
within a given time will be cancelled.” 

VIII. Concerning the “Last Supper”. From a tale by IvIatteo 
Bandello (“Novelle”, Lucca 1554). 

In Ludovico’s time, some gentlemen living in Milan were met 
one day in the monks’ refectory of the convent delle Grazie, where 
with hushed voices they watched Leonardo da Vinci as he w^as 
finishing his marvellous picture of the Tast Supper. The painter 
was well pleased that each should tell him what they thought of 
his work. He would often come to the convent at early dawn ; 
and this I have seen him do myself. Hastily mounting the scaf- 
folding, he worked diligently until the shades of evening compelled 
him to cease, never thinking to take food at all, so absorbed was 
he in his work. At other times he would remain there three or 
four days without touching his picture, only coming for a few 
hours to remain before it, with folded arms, gazing at his figures 
as if to criticise them himself. At mid-day, too, when the glare 
of a sun at its zenith has made barren all the streets of Milan, I 
have seen him hasten from the citadel, where he was modelling 
his colossal horse, without seeking the shade, by the shortest way 
to the convent, where he would add a touch or two and immediately 
return.' 

Bandello was a nephew of l/inceneio, the prior of the Dominican monas- 
tery of Santa Maria delle Grassfe. In 1495, when he was about fifteen, 
he came to Milan and was placed in the care of his uncle ; two years 
later he became acquainted with Teonardo, who was then painting the 
*‘L,ast Supper** in the refectory of the Church belonging to the monks 
whose prior was Bandello* s uncle. One of Bandello* s tragical stories was 
the original of ^‘Romeo and Juliet**. 

IX. Leonardo in Venice. A letter of the ambassador of 
Mantua, concerning the portrait of Isabella d’Este. 

Most illustrious Lady, 

Leonardo da Vinci, who is in Venice, has shewed to me a portrait 
of your Highness, which is in every way a most truthful likeness. 
Indeed it is so well executed that nothing could be better. This 
is all that I write by this post, and with the repeated assurance of 
my respect, 

I beg to subscribe myself. 

Your Highness’s faithful servant, 

Lorenzo da Pavia 

Venice, 13 th March, 1500 

A la illustrissima Madamma Elisabetta Marchesana de Mantova. 

Leonardo’s portrait of Isabella d’Este is mentioned by Be re Dan (Tresor 
des merveilles de Fontainebleau, r64z) as being in the collection of Francis 
the First, King of France. — Cf. plate 24. 

X. From a letter of Isabella d’Este, 27 March, 1501, to 
Fra Pietro da Novellara; concerning a Madonna painting 
AND A Portrait. 

Ascertain whether he is inclined to paint a picture in our studio. 
If he consents, we will leave the invention and the time to his 
decision. If he is reluctant, try al: least to induce him to paint for 
us a small picture of the Madonna, pious and sweet, as is his 
style. , And then ask him to send us a new sketch of ohr portrait. 
For his Highness, our consort, has given away the one he left for 
us here. 

The studio, of the duchess was on the ground, floor of the JPalat^tio di Caste 
at Mantua. ' For this studio .Mfinteffpa, Correggio, Perugino and Costa 
painted hide pictures. Leonardo did nothing. In 1504? however, he 
cepted the commission to paint an Infant ' Christ for Isabella {see note on 
plate '10, and fig. * 

X;L a letter from Fra Pietro da Novellara to Marchesa 
, ISABELIiA d’EsTE OF MaNTUA, * " '■ 

; ' V ' “The Cartoon qf Sr Anne”.' 


about one year, freeing himself almost out of his mother’s arms 
and seizing a lamb and apparently about to embrace it. The 
mother half rising from the lap of St Anne is catching the child 
to draw it away from the lamb, that sacrificial animal which sig- 
nifies the Passion. St Anne, just rising from her seat, as if she 
would wish to hinder her daughter from parting the Child from 
the lamb ; which perhaps signifies the Church that would not wish 
the Passion of Christ to be hindered. The figures are life-size, 
but they fill only a small cartoon, because all are seated or bent, 
and each one is placed before the other, to the left. The sketch 
is not yet complete. He has done nothing else, except that he 
now and then lends a hand to one or another of the portraits 
which his two assistants are painting. He is entirely wrapped up 
in geometry and has no patience for painting. 

Compare Sir Kenneth Clark, Windsor Drawings, p. it ; and notes to 
our plates 22, 87, 88, 89. Novellara describes the first cartoon of St 
Anne. — Concerning his important remark on Leonardo's touching up por- 
traits by his pupils, compare plates 28 and 51. 

XII. A letter from Fra Pietro da Novellara, to Marchesa 

Isabella d’Este of Mantua, 14 April, 1301 ; concerning 

“The Madonna of the Yarn-winder”. 

I have this week heard, through his pupil Salai and other of 
his friends, of Leonardo the artist’s decision, which led me to 
visit him on the Wednesday of Passion Week in order to assure 
myself that it was true. In brief, his mathematical experiments 
have made painting so distasteful to him that he cannot even bear 
to take up a brush. However, I tried all I could, using first every 
art in order to get him to accede to your highness’s wishes ; and 
when I saw that he seemed well-disposed to place himself under 
obligation to your Eminence, I frankly told him everything, and 
we came to the following understanding, viz. : that, if he should 
be able to release himself from his engagement with the King of 
France without thereby forfeiting that monarch’s goodwill (which 
he hoped might be managed in, at the most, a month’s time), he 
would serve your Eminence in preference to any one else in the 
world. In any case, however, he will at once paint the portrait 
and forward it to your Eminence, as the small picture which he 
had to execute for one Robertet, a favourite of the King of France, 
is now finished. I left two with him, in order to expe^te matters. 
The little picture represents a Madonna seated, and at work with 
a spindle, while the Infant Christ, with one foot upon the basket 
of flax, holds it by the handle, and looks with wonder at four rays 
of light, which fall in the form of a cross, as if wishing for them. 
Smilingly, he grasps the spindle, which he seeks to withhold from 
his mother. Thus much I was able to fix with him. I preached 
my sermon yesterday. God grant that it may bring forth rich 
fruit, for the hearers were numerous. I commend myself to your 
Eminence. 

Prater Petrus de Nuvolaria* 
Vice-General of the Carmelite Monks. 

Florence, April 4th, 1301. 

{See Burlington Magazine, XLIX, August 1926, pp, 61-68, Emil 
Moller, “The Madonna of the Yarn-winder** , in the possession of the 
Duke of Buccleuch. This painting is perhaps a studio replica of the 
Robertet Madonna ; another copy is in the collection of R. W. Redford 
in Montreal, Canada.) 

XIII. A decree by Cesare Borgia, issued from Pavia, 1502. 

To all those of our locotenenti, castellani, officiali and subditi, whom 
it may concern, we herewith charge and command them, that they 
everywhere and in every place give free entrance to our highly- 
esteemed court architect Leonardo da Vinci, the bearer of this, 
who has been commissioned by us to inspect the fortresses and 
strongholds of our states, and to make such alterations and im- 
provements as he may think needful, , Both he and his followers 
are to be received with hospitality, and every facility afforded him 
for personal inspection, for measurement and valuation, just as he 
may wish. For that puipose .a band of men. is. to be placed .at Ms 
disposal, which is to give, him aU the .h^p that he may require, 
^ith r^erence to the state works, already, in course ojf completion,' 
we desire that every ' engineer be prepared tb; further any tinder- ^ 
taking which he may find necessary. : ; ■ , ^ ‘ . 


.Leonardo’s , life, is' changeful and uneertaih ; it is th^ought'that he , 
hyes’ .ordy for the dayl^ Since, he has been in Florence, he has- 
! worked .jttst; on' one cartpohi which tepreseiits an, infant Christ of,. 


■Xiy, "'A letter from Francesco Pandolfini, ■FLORENTmE';-i^S!i^^ ^ 

BASSADpR AT THE' FRENCH .CoURT, .FRO^i BlOJS, 'si 

.Finding myself this morning in the presence of ‘the most Chrisdi^h'';^^^ 

, King,' his. Majesty called me and., s!aid :. “ Your lords, mpst redder , 
me a, service-, - Write, to, :them;'diat' I desire to .make use dJfthelt: :■ 



LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 


p %* I *e f V. ivj;< » 1 f* 1 no'v’ at M’ian, and that I wish 

nil' ‘ / V.. t Cw * i t ■* Do ti'i'. ill ‘•ucb a aaav that then 

■’ ^ T I' j ’T) * 'I piOii pth , and tell him not to 

iL'\irt I'ni 1 M \ wt ^ ..riA I 1 iL IS a ^lood master, and 
I d.'i’rt; Cvi'iiii ‘ijinj;'- h’ iih i ^nu \\ ♦'Ue to Fluience at once, 
arul n luch ''%■'! * to oitain the desnv-d ii.sult, and send me the 

Lit 11.“' \1 i-s c.! iC "u ih a Irtiv punu"'" hv his hand that has 

Ktctit.v 5 ti.r hi uj it ht'c, ind vihich is judG;ed to be a very 
^,'ecHciit V ( t-’ . 35 ;; ot con^ ti'-ation I as\cd his Majesty 

\\h >t Wf il'' iiv. .L iicii fKjm him, and he answeied, ‘‘Ceitam small 
pKtu* set Oi^r LrIv .mJ ttthtr>, iccoiding as the idea occuis to 
ine . perL’p^ 1 dull j;ct hini to paint my portrait.” 


XV. Df VI r or a iiailr iRo‘f Lionvrdo to the Dlke of 

Ne'ioihs, Gilitvso ol’ Midici, the brothfr of Leo X, 

C. IW 4 

I was so t^tcath rejoiced, most Illastrious Lord, by the desired 
restoration of you’* health that it almost had the effect that my 

own i.eMltb recovered But I am extremely vexed that 

I have not been able completely to satisfy the wishes of your Ex- 
cellency, by reason of the wickedness of that deceiver, for whom I 
left nothing undone v hich could be done for him by me and by 
which I might be of use to him ; and in the first place his allowances 
were paid to him befoie the time, which 1 believe he would willingly 
deny, if I had not the writing signed by myself and the interpreter. 
And I, seeing that he did not work for me unless he had no work 
to do for others, which he w'as very caieful in soliciting, invited 
him to eat with me, and tt> work aftetw’ards near me, because, 
besides saving of expense, he would acquire the Italian language. 
(He always promised, but w-ould never do so.) And this I did 
also, because tlvat young German w'ho makes the mirrors, was 
there always in the workshop, and wanted to see and to know all 
that was being done there and made k known outside blaming 
what he did not understand and bccau.«e he dined with those of 
the Pope’s guatj, and then they went out wdth guns killing birds 
among the ruins ; and this went on from after di^et till the even- 
ing ; and when I sent Lorenzo to urge him to work he said that 
he would not have so many masters over him, and that his work 
was for Your Excellency’s Wardrobe; and thus two months 
passed and so it went on ; and one day finding Gian Niccolo of 
the Wardrobe and asking wrhether the German had finished the 
W’ork for your Magmficeoce, he told me this was not true, but only 
that he had given him two guns to clean. Afterwards, when I 
urged him jEurther, he left the w'orkshop and began to -woik in his 
room, and lost much time in making another pair of pincers and 
flies and other tools with screws ; and there he worked at reels 
for twisting sUk which he hid when any one of my people went 
in, and with a thousand oaths and mutterings, so that none of 
them would go there any more. 

[Another draft:] 

I was so greatly rejoiced, most Illustrious Lord, by the desired 
restoration of your health that my own illness left me. But I am 
greatly vexed at not having been able to completely satisfy your 
Excellency’s wishes by reason of the wickedness of that German 
deceiver, for whom I left nothing undone by which I could have 
hoped to please him; and first I invited him to lodge and board with 
me, by which means I should constantly sec the -work he was doing 
and with greater ease correct his errors, whilCj besides this, he 
would learn the Italian tongue, by means of which he could with 
more ease talk without an interpreter; first his moneys were 
always given him in advance of the time when due. Afterwards 
he wanted to have the models finished in wood, just as they were 
to be in iron, and wished to carry them away to his own country. 
But this I refused him, telling him that I would give him, in ikawing, 
the breadth, length, height and form of what he had to do ; and 
so we remained in ill will. 

The next thing was that he made himself another workshop, and 
pincers and tools in his room where he slept, and there he worked 
for others ; afterwards he went to dine with fhe Swiss of the guard, 
where there are idle fellows, in which he beat them all ; from here 
he went out and most times they went in two or three wi^ guirs, 
to shoot birds among the ruins, and this went on till evening. 

At last I found how this master Giovanni the mirror-ruaker was 
he who had done it all, for two reasons : tihe first because he had 
said that my coming here had deprived him of the countenance 
and favour of Your Lordship which always. . . . The ot^r is 
that he said that his iron-woftosts’ roonre suited Mm for working 
at his mirrors, and this he gave proof ; for b«^d<» msHng him 


my enemy, he made him seU aU he had and leave his workshop 
to him, where he works with a number of workmen making 


W^riifen in Rome whtle Leonardo was living in the Belvedere of the 
Vatican. 


XVI. The visit of the Cardinal luigi d’Aragona, paid ro 

Leonardo, on io October, 15175 told by his secretary, 

Antonio de’ Beatis. 

On the loth of October, 1517, Monsignor and the rest of us 
went to see, in one of the outlying parts of Amboise, Messer 
Leonardo Vinci the Florentine, a grey-beard of more than seventy 
years, the most eminent painter of our time, who showed to his 
Eminence the Card4nal three pictures ; one of a cettain Florentine 
lady, painted from life, at the instance of the late Lord Giuliano 
de’ Medici; the other of the youthful St John the Baptist ; and 
the third of the Madonna and the Child in the lap of St Anne, 
the most perfect of them all. One cannot indeed expect any rnore 
good work from him, as a certain paralysis has crippled his right 
hand. But he has a pupil, a Milanese, who works well enough : 
and although Messer Leonardo can no longer paint with the 
sweetness which was peculiar to him, he can still design and in- 
struct others. This gentleman has written a treatise on anatomy, 
showing by illustrations, members, muscles, nerves, veins, joints, 
intestines, and whatever else is to discuss in the bodies of men 
and women, in a way that has never yet been done by any one 
else. All this we have seen with our own eyes ; and he said that 
he had dissected more than thirty bodies, both of men and women 
of all ages. He has also written of the nature of water, and of 
divers machines, and of other matters, which he has set down in 
an endless number of Volumes, all in the vulgar tongue, which, 
if they be published, will be profitable and deHghtful. 

St Anney see plate 87 ; St John^ see plate 100. The portrait of 
“a certain Florentine ladf* was most probably the Mona Lisa {plate z 6 ). 
The “Milanese pupil’* is Francesco Melif. 


XVn. Letter from Francesco Mel!2i to the brothers of 
Leonardo, about the death of the master. 

To Ser Giuliano and his honoured brothers — 


I believe that the death of your brother, Maestro I,eonardo, 
has already been certified to you. He was to me the best of 
fathers, and it is impossible for me to express the grief that his 
death has caused me. Until the day when my body is laid under 
the ground, I shall experience perpetual sorrow, and not without 
reason, for he daily showed me the most devoted and warmest 
affection. 


1U5S IS a gricr 10 everyone, tor it is not in me power or nature 
to reproduce another such man. May the Almighty accord him 
everlasting rest. He passed from the present life on the 2nd of 
May with all the sacraments of holy Mother Church, and well 
disposed to receive them. The reason that he was able to make 
a wiU, leaving his goods to whom he liked, was on account of 
his possessing a letter from the king exempting him quod heredes 
^ppheantis sint regnicolae. Without such a letter he would not have 
been able to will away anything he possessed here, this being the 
ctatom of the country. Maestro Leonardo accordingly made his 
will, which I should have sent you sooner had I been able to confide 
It to a trustworthy person. I expect that one of my uncles who 
octn to see me will soon return to Milan. I will dispose it in 
tus h^ds, and he will faithfuEy remit it to you. Up to the present 
tune I have not found other means of sending it. In so much as 
TOncerns your part in the will. Maestro Leonardo possessed in the 
piospital of] Santa Maria Nuova, in the hands of the treasurer, 
our hundred gold crowns {scudi ^ sole) in notes which have been 
o ^ ^ coimting from 

? j Fiesole that he wished to 

equally among you. There is nothing more con- 

to do service. You will find me ready and anxious 


I recommend myself continually to you. 

Given at Amboise, the ist of June, 1519. 

Please reply by the Gondi, 

. Tanquam fratri ves$rOy 


Franciscus Mcltius 
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LIST OF DATES 


1432 Birth of L.eonardo. 

1469 Lorenzo de’ Medici comes to power in Florence. 

Ser Piero da Vinci, Leonardo's father, moves with his family into 
Florence. Leonardo in Verrocchio^ s workshop {since 1467 ?) 

1472 Leonardo's name entered in the Bed Book of the Painters of Florence. 

1473 First dated drawing of Leonardo (plate 105). 

1476 Leonardo accused of sodomy with a model, Jacopo Saltarelli. 

1478 Commission for an altar-piece in the Pala:(^o Vecchio {never 
painted). Leonardo in Pistoja. 



Fig. 32. Leonardo : Drawing, dated 1478, pen and ink. Florence, Uffizi. 


1478 Drawing with note hy Leonardo : . bre 1478 incbominciai le 

2 S. Vergine Marie. . . *’ {which means that Leonardo began two 
Madonna paintings or reliefs in autumn 1478), Underneath is 
a line of which half is tom off; we can just read, ** . . « ehoppa 
a Pistoia'* {the meaning is probably that the one Madonna was 
begun in Florence, the other in Pistoja). (Fig. 32.) 

1481 Commission for the High Altar of the Convent of San Donato : 
The Adoration (plate 72). 

Leonardo **in casa propria", his own lodgings. 

1482 Leonard) leaves Florence, and arrives, either in this year or in 
1483, at the Court of Ludovico Sfon^a, called II Moro, in Milan, 

1483 Contract for the Virgin of the Bocks (plate 83). 

Leonardo begins the Sforxa monument (plates 138-141). 

1488 Death of Verrocchio. 

1489 Lsonardo desi^s dresses for the Court on the occasion of the 
marriage of Gian Galeai^pp Sfor^a, and other decorations, includ- 
ing even horse-trappings. 

1490 The Sfort(a monument recommenced. 

In Pavia with Francesco di Gior^o. 

Salai, a boy of ten, comes to Leonardo's workshop in Milan ; he 
lives with him for twenty-five years. 

1493 Model of the Sfon(a monument exhibited. 

1494 The Medici expelled from Florence. 

1495 Leonardo working on the Last Supper (plate 93). 

1496 (January 3 1) At the house of Conte di Cajazzo at Milan, 
in the presence of the Duke, a play on Danae, by Baldassare 
Taccone, is performed. Leonardo designed the scenery. (Fig. 33.) 
Luca Pacioli, professor of mathematics, moves to Milan and 
becomes friends with Leonardo. 

Baldassare Castiglione, the “complete gentleman”, moves 
from the Court of Mantua to the Court of Milan. 

1498 Death of Savonarola. 

**Last Supper^* fimshed. 

1499 A vineyard given to Leonardo hy the Duke Ludovico {April). 
The French occupy Milan under Trivulzio (October). 
Leonardo flees from Milan {December). 


1500 Leonardo in Mantua: draws the portrait of Isabella d' Este 
{February). 

In Venice {March). 

In Florence {April). 

1501 The first {lost) cartoon of St Anne. 

1502 Leonardo in the service of Cesare Borgia. 

Louis Xn in Milan, visited by Cesare Borgia. 

1503 Leonardo in Florence : begins Cartoon of the Battle of Anghiari 
(plates 129-136). Mona Lisa (plate 26). 

1504 Leonardo — together with Botticelli, Cosimo Boselli, Piero di Cosimo 
and others — in a committee of artists appointed to decide the best 
position of Michelangelo's David. 

He starts the painting of the Anghiari Battle in the Palai^^o 
Vecchio at Florence. 

His father dies. 

1306 Leonardo summoned to Milan, by the governor, Charles d'Ambaise, 
(May). 

1307 Death of Cesare Borgia. 

Louis XII, king of France, in Milan (May). 

Leonardo returns to Florence {September). 

.1308 Leonardo helps the sculptor Bustici. 

Again in Milan (July). 

1509 Luca Pacioli^s “De Divina Proportioned, issued in Venice, 
with 60 illustrations after designs of Leonardo. 

1511 Leonardo works on the Trivukjo monument (plates 144-146). 

He meets the anatomist Marc Antonio della Torre, who helps 
him with his researches. 

1312 The restoration of the Medici. 

1513 Leonardo leaves Milan with Salai and Mek^i {September). 

In Florence {October). 

Death of Pope Julius II ; Giovanni de* Medici, who takes 
the name of Leo X, succeeds him. 

Leonardo arrives in Borne {December) ; stcys in the Belvedere of 
the Vatican. 

The antique marble group of “The Nile” found in Rome 
and brought to the Belvedere. 

1314 Leonardo visits Parma {September). 





Fig. 33. Leonardo j Sketch for the stage setting of Taccone's “ Danae", 149®. 
New York, Metropolitan Mpseum. 


1313 Frauds I, successor of Louis XII, recaptures Milan 
(October). Francis I in Rome (December). 

1516 Frauds I returns to France (January). 

Leonardo notes measurements of San Paolo in Borne {Angust). 
Departs for France. 

1317 Leonardo in Amboise {Mcy). Lives at the Manoir de Ckux, 
between the town and the Bjoyal Castfe. 

The Cardinal Lul^ d'Aragona visits Leonardo (October). 

13x9 Death of Leonardo (and May). 


LEONARDO DA VINCI : TO PLATE I 
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NOTES ON THE PLATES 


No. 1. SELF-PORTRAIT, TURIN, 15571 

Repeatedly questioned as a self-portrait. According to Beren- 
son (1083), retouched on nostrils and mouth. 

Figs. 34-45 illustrate the different opinions held on the appearance 
of Leonardo. The profile of Vasari’s woodcut (fig. 34) corres- 
ponds with the drawing at Windsor Castle (fig. 36), which shows 
Leonardo at a somewhat younger age. But the likeness, as given 
by Vasari, is very similar to the portrait of Pietro da Navarra 
(fig* 35)> who in many ways was connected with Leonardo. First, 
he is called “inventor cuniculorum”, inventor of underground 
passages or mines, a branch of war engineering in which Leonardo 
was also interested. Secondly, he was taken prisoner b}' the French 
after the battle at Ravenna, in 1512, and was afterwards in the 
service of Francis I, at the same time as Leonardo. It might well 
be that Pietro’s portrait in Florence was based on a lost painting 
by Leonardo, and Vasari’s woodcut erroneously executed from the 
same picture ; but this is a question which cannot be discussed in 
a short note. 

Berenson and Gronau thought they had found a youthful self- 
portrait of Leonardo in the “Adoration” (fig. 37) ; Miiller-Walde 
and Bayersdorfer suspected that Leonardo was the model for the 
St Michael in Verrocchio’s “Tobias” (fig. 38). But the “Tobias” 
is a doubtful work, and it would be easier to believe that Verroc- 
chio’s David bears the likeness of young Leonardo (fig. 39; hardly 
earlier than 1468). Beltrami contributed a little to the confusion 
by suggesting that certain sketches of heads {e.g. fig. 40) with 
measurements of proportions are self-portraits of Leonardo. 
Beltrami and Nicodemi maintain that the sketch of an Apostle in 
Amsterdam (fi|. 41) is simply another self-portrait of the master, 
an idea which is no more persuasive than the old one connected 
with a drawing at Windsor (plate 16), once believed by Marie 
Her2feld and Miintz to be a self-portrait. MoUer suggested that 
a drawing by Michelangelo (fig. 42) was a portrait of Leonardo 
as anatomist, with a skull in his hand. This figure certainly 
reminds one of the Plato in Raphael’s fresco, a portrait of Leonardo, 
at least by tradition (fig. 43). But even Raphael’s representation 
is doubtful — or is it more Leonardo-like than his David (fig. 44)? 


The type, anyway, is rather common in Florentine art at least, and 
only the early date of Ghiberti’s “King Solomon” saves it from 
being taken for another Leonardo likeness (fig. 45). 

I never doubted the Turin self-portrait, and I never felt at ease 
with any of the recent suggestions. I think I was the first to give 
a late date to the drawing — in my book on Self-Portraits. 

No. 2. PORTRAIT OF FRANCESCO NANI, VICTORIA 
AND ALBERT MUSEUM 

Page of a little bound note-book, marked SKM II-i, fol. 19A. 
Identification of the sitter by A. Popp {Zeitschr. f. hildende Kunst^ 
LIX, 1925, p. 64). Nani helped Leonardo to get the commission 
for an altar-piece in the church of the Franciscans in Brescia, 
which he never executed (cf. Richter, § 679). 

No. 3. PORTRAIT OF A MAN, WINDSOR, 12498 

In a list of drawings, which Leonardo made c. 1482, one is 
named “A head of the Duke” (Richter, § 680). I always thought 
that Leonardo passed through Mantua, in 1482, on his way to 
Milan; he certainly did so in 1500, when he fled from Milan to 
Venice and back to Florence. If Leonardo came to Mantua in 
1482, he must have met Marquis Federico Gonaaga, who reigned 
from 1478-84, and he saw the two frescoes in which Mantegna 
had portrayed Federico — the family group of Marquis Lodovico 
Gonzaga, in the Camera degli Sposi, c. 147Q, and the other fresco 
in the same room of the castle, “The Meeting of Marquis Lodovico 
and Cardinal Francesco Gonzaga”, c. 1473. From the latter fresco 
I reproduce here a detail, the portrait of Federico, which shows 
him at the age of thirty-three (fig. 46); I believe that Leonardo’s 
drawing gives the likeness of the Duke when he was forty-two, 
overburdened by grief and already near his death. 

No. 4. PORTRAIT OF CESARE BORGIA, TURIN, 15573 

This drawing was formerly called “Oriental Heads” ; the 
identification is by Valentiner and was accepted by Sir Kenneth 
Qark. (Cf. fig. 47.) 
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NOTES ON THE PLATES 


No. 5. BUST OF A WARRIOR, BRITISH MUSEUM, 
i 895-9'I ';-474, from. Malcolm Collection 

Doubted by Moreili and others, and ascribed to Verrocchio. 
This drau’ing is done with the left hand, and it is certainly 
by Leonardo. It was always thought to be connected with two 
lost bromic reliefs, ‘‘‘Scipio” (or Alexander) and “Darius”, executed^ 
in Verrocchio’s workshop and sent to Matthias Coevinus of 
Hungary. Of those two reliefs, as Bode contended, old copies 
are preserved (Leonardo-SimlieK, p. aS) ; amongst others the Scipio 
relief in the Louvre from the Rattier collection (No. 668), W'hich 
is sometimes attributed to Leonardo himself ; and a clay relief of 
an old warrior in the Berlin Museum, attributed to the Robbia 
workshop (No. 2014. Sch. 188). The assumption is that Leo- 
nardo’s drawing of an old warrior is freely copied from Verroc- 
chio’s Darius rebef. 

Leonardo’s warrior is ob\dousiy a similar ideal type to 
Verrocchio’s CoUeoni (see figs. 48 and 49), and to the warrior in 
Verrocchio’s silver relief of the “Beheading of the Baptist”, from 
the altar of San Giovanni (now in the Museo del Duomo, Florence ; 
reproduced Cruttwell, Verrocchio, pi. XX XIX). But all this only 
means that Leonardo was under the influence of his teacher at 
this early period, and it does not prove that he collaborated in 
any of the sculptures mentioned above. 

More interesting is the fantastic armour of Leonardo’s warrior, 
the armour alia romana. Armour of jthis kind was certainly pro- 
duced in Verrocchio’s workshop, and a helmet in the Florence 
Batgello shows the same bat wings, and the same circular orna- 
ments on the wings (fig. 50). A Leonardo drawing at Windsor 
(12370) contains sketches for a highly decorated cuirass, proving 
how much Leonardo was interested in the armourer’s art during 
the time he assisted Verrocchio. 




Fig. $0. Florentine parade helmet, c. 1470, Florence, Bargello {Armour ''alia romana " — 
samo at in fig. 48). 


No., 13. OLD MAN AND YOUTH, UFFIZI, 423 
Not very well preserved and partially retouched. 


Fig. 48, Detail from , Leonardo’s drawing of a Fig. 49. Detail from Verrocchio^a 
Warrior^ c, 1475. <C#. pi. s-) Colleoni, i479>88. Venice. , 


Nos. 6 M 7- HEADS OF WARRIORS, BUDAPEST 
For the ^‘Battle of Anghiari”. Compare No. 132, and iig. 18. 

No, 3. ” heads of girls, and men, WINDSOR 12276 y. 

. of the same sheet contains the Madonna drawing, plate 63. 
The youth in the middle closely resembles the Ra^er ReUef, as 
Bode observed (cf. note on No, 5}. The of the old man was 
: repeated by Leonardo throughout ah. his life* , , U. 

ofeXESQUE 'hEAPS;.' .WINDSOR';. 12493 . 
A ■ Sometimes oiiled “The The insci^tuon on the 

■ reverse df the drawing, Rlciuer § 'tysy'*'' Sk Kenneth Qark; '“This'., 

1 Jtf' 'T .J 'iA-2 »’ 









...k ; ';,;Oh:the;.tey'efsi?; aAed:ch^k^ / 







No, 14. CARICATURE, VENICE, 123 
I have reproduced this small sheet on an enlarged scale to show 
the vehemence and the force of the pen strokes. The lines below 
are the rough sketch for some machine. . 

No. 15. BALDHEADED OLD MAN, WINDSOR, 12500 
This physiognonucal study, still containing some of the elements 
of Leonardo’s caricature drawing, isl so fhll of expression and 
. pathos that we easRy accept it as. one ofhis most beautiful drawings, 

, No: 16; OLD THIN^G, , W^ 125 79 , 

. / Thft, sheet is folded in, the middle, and contains, two/different 
. ' giy^s oMy the.left oTithe sheet. 

The right half shows: .sfcctches,of|Swir£[hg water' and plaited hair 
and a nptc.(Richter ,, ''' ■ 

,:No,, r 7 V'.r,Si^py\FOR\ST:':J:&E^'''TriE'''GREAT'IN 

/;A:v M, the . kiiddle, 

i'-'.'-v-No. 'fsV: ’'.BTt^T^':^6R.ST ®ArTM6lPMEW IN^T ite LAST 

V ' ' . '"V' /; ' a, 

’u dmght'it ■fo:be' a' study 

; : A iAA' A •' - ■' a; sfe - . : X ■ .-a 
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Fie, 5^1. Marco d’Oggiono : Christ bearing Fig. sa. Bemadino 
the globe. Rome, Villa Borghese. 


Luim: Chmt in theTemple. (After Leonardo?) Fig. 53. Christ in the Temple, drawing by Hans Hofmann (died 1592), 
London, National Gallery. after a cartoon by DQrer (?) Budapest, Museum of Fine Arts. 



No. 20. STUDY FOR THE HEAD OF A PHARISEE, 

. WINDSOR, 19106 

Seidlitz thought (i) it a study for the Judas in the Last Supper 
(second edition, p. 150 and ill. 87). The sheet is folded in the 
middle, the left half containing little sketches of twigs and notes 
on physics ; the right half (which alone is reproduced here) the 
turbanned head. Sir Kenneth Clark connects this drawing with 
a (lost) painting, Christ in the Temple, for which Leonardo re- 
ceived a commission, in 1304, from Isabella d’Este of Mantua. 
Clark explained that Leonardo twice painted the youthful Jesus 
for Isabdla (Windsor, note on No. 12524, and Leonardo, p. 129) ; 
once as Christ bearing the globe, and once as Christ among the 
Doctors, and he pointed out that several copies, derived from 
Leonardo’s compositions, are extant, A copy of the globe-bearing 
Christ is reproduced here, fig. 51; of the Christ in the Temple, 
fig. 52 ; and lastly, fig, 53, the same composition in a northern 
idiom by Hans Hoffmann, who made use of Diirer’s painting of 
1306 (now in the Palassizo Barberinl, Rome) but rnuch more 
Leonardesque. (Cf. G. Gluck, in JairL d. Kunsthist. SammL Wien^ 
XXVIII, p. 8.) 


No. 21. ST PETER, ALBERTINA, VIENNA 
The drawing was originally in silverpoint; the pen and ink are 
by a later hand. The study was not used in the Last Supper — 
see the fifth figure from the left on plate 93. 

No. 22. ST ANNE, WINDSOR, 12534 
Study far the cartoon of St Anne ; see Documents XI, 
p. 21. The face in the drawing much retouched by a later hand. 


No. 


23 - 


PORTRAIT OF GINEVRA DE’ BENCI, VIENNA, 
LIECHTENSTEIN GALLERY, 38 
• On the reverse a sprig of juniper encircled by laurel and palm, 
forming a garland, with the inscription ‘^virtutem forma decoraf\ 
The garland, in its mutilated shape, on the back of the panel 
proves that the painting has been cut by c. 8 inches ; the lower 
part, originally containing the hands, is lost. The slit of the 
bodice has been overpainted ; originally the fingers of the right 
hand, probably holdmg some flowers, were painted here. A 
drawing at Windsor (reproduced here as No. 40) might have been 
a study for the hands of this portrait ; or we may compare the hands 
of the Lady with Primroses (No. 148) in order to visualize the por- 
trait as it was before it was cut. (2) 

Juniper {ginepro or ginevra in Italian) is the symbol for the 
name of the sitter. The author of the Ubro Billi (c. 1515), the 
Anonimo Gaddiano (c. 1340) and Vasari (1550 and 13 68) confirm 
that Leonardo portrayed Ginevra de’ Bend, and they praise the 
picture. The Anonimo says ; “Ritrasse in Firem^e al naturak la 
Ginevra d' Amerigo Bend, la quale tanfo btne fine, che non il ritraifo ma 
la propria Ginevra pareva'^ Waagen, 1866, was the first to identify 
the Liechtenstein painting with Leonardo’s Ginevra portrait ; but 
until 1959 it was usually attributed to Lorenzo di Crei; A portrait 
in a private collection at New York, one of the best Credi evet 
painted and apparently inspired by the Liechtenstein panel (fig. 5 4), 
exemplifies the difference in quality between, the two pupils of 
Verrocchio, 

No. Z 4 .. PORTRAIT OF ISABELLA D’ESTE, LOUVRE, 

753 ■ ^ ' V' . 

The dr^wiiig, is pricked for tratisfer, but the painting , done 
from it is lost. Leonardo painted Isabella iti i 5 oo-^see Documents , 
iX and X. , There were at least twp portraits, one which Leonardo ; 
left ip Mantha (and which -probably was later in FontmhObleau)- 
iand. one, which he had with, him, in Veniee, as we know froj^ a' 
letter from the A,mbassador of Mantua to IsabeUa, dated 15 th March, 

. i.3op,V ^d it be that l^oriardp pam^ a thir^ *‘sketch’’^ . 
■fulffliiig Isabella’s 'wish.' .'v''.,' V ' 

;■ 'jihe- cartoon! reproduced hphe is of very . poor, :pres,ervatipn Tlie..: 
reprotjdction gives- oifiy a part of the, drarying, ;as the head- only, is ^ 
;]?^";;;I;eqdafdd,;{^d-vi^^ 4res,$':a£id'.;tl;ie ;hapd.',%,.'a'jM^^ 

■ ' hardly.' died pifsh 

Pps'tbejdper pqrl'ofpke 

' • ■- bdnds mn Madti/uilp. than -'peddardd'.^di I suspeei that' tkt 'pepnii'pg ‘ 
; dfas mfintsh^d,:the 

/ Cfnievra. 
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Fig 55 Btcoo BaodmeUi Portrait of Fij* s6 Baecio Bandinelli Portrait of his 
li s wift. c isi-, fiori-rce Lfli^t lift, c i-,aa P»rs Loutre 

No 2S PORTRAIT OF V GIRL, WINDSOR, 12501 
Chm and other parts re-dra\sn, but apparently Leonaido 
himself — ^For a similai ptofile sec pktc 8 

Nos. 26-27, MONV LISA, LOLVRE, No 1601 
The only Leonaido portrait painting svhich has nevei been 
questioned The sittei \5as Lisa Gheraidini, born 1479, nnariitd 
iti 1495 to Francesco di Zanobi del Giocondo of Floience Valen- 
uner suggested that the poi trait \^as not painted foi the husband 
but for Giuliano dt* Medici, alleged lo\cr of Mona Lisa Leonaido 
hi ought the painting to France (sec Document XVI), where 
Fianas the First bought it fot 12.000 fiancb. 

The preservation of the painting is not too good , there aie 
o\ ei paintings in the dress, the ttil, the right hand, in the skv 
and elsewhere. Part of the glazes is lubbed off, and the whole is 
cotered by dirty greenish varnish Ihe pictuie is cut both sides, 
about y inches 

The cleaning of the picture his often been considered, but the 
French artists, especially Degas, piotested against it, and they 
W'ere probably right. 

Many pages have been wiitten since Vasati’s time on the “Smile 
uf the Gioconda”. \ Frenchman (Robeit de bizcranne, 1896) has 
observed that Gioconda smiles w ith only the left part ot her mouth 
—but this IS in accordance with the advice gaen to w’-omen in 
Renaissance times as to how' to look most graceful we tead in 
Agnolo Firenauola^s Della petfetta helk:^a d'tma donna,* 1541 
“From time to time, to close the mouth at the right corner with a 
suave and nimble movement, and to open it at the left side, as if 
you w ere smiling secretly, . - . not in an artificial manner, but as 
though unconsciously — this is not affectation, if it is done in 
moderation and tn a restrained and graceful manner and accom- 
panied by innocent coquttty and by ceitain movements of the 
eyes, , , ** This is a precept for ladies of fashion, and wc should 
not overlook the fact that Mona Lisa— who plucked her eye-brows 
and the hair above her brow— was one of them. 

[This portrait is probably the most popular painting in the world. 
And Its popularity was considerably enhanced when thirty yeais 
ago It waa stolen from the Louvre and remained undiscovered for 
mote than two years. The thief Tvas an Italian house-painter, 
Vincenzo Peruggta, who did occasional work at the Louvre- On 
the 2ist of August, 1911, at 8 o'clock in the mornmg, he took the 
picture out of its frame, put it under his workman's blouse, marched 
through a backdoor and down to the quay. He was questioned 
by the Police, but they did not find die painting which he kept 
in a small store-room at his lodgings. XK^en two years later, in 


Mutenct, Mr Peruggia offeied the smiling Giocondo to an art- 
k lie , Vified Gorrby name, he w-as anested, and the picture was 
s iriwiiJc'-td to the French \mbissador on the 21st December, 1913. 
Mr Pl^umh declared he had taken this Italian picture to Italy, 
buri- himself -i Lombard and a patriot He did not mention 
NmoLoi, vho had snatched away from Italy so many works ot 
art V hich one can now see in the Louvre — ^and he was sentenced 
tn -nnnths imorisonment 1 


No 28 “LA BELLE FERRONNIERE”, LOUVRE, No 1600 

Ihc lad\ weais a small sct 0 a, or cap, on the back of her head, 
ind a fenoMiiete lound hei biow (A fetrontere is a head-band 
w inch 01 iginalU formed the \ eivet rim of a hair net, but was later 
made of gold and oinamented wuth jewels ) This was a common 
Lombard fashion 

Tht portiait ot ‘ \ Lady with a Feriomere” was at one time 
contused with La Belle Ferronniere, who was a mistress of Francis I 

Claiming it in 1839 as a poitrait of Lucrezia Cnvelh, Waagen was 
the first to attiibutc it to Leonaido In 1894 Frizzom was the 
hist to attribute it to Boltraffio In our time some of the best 
authorities — including A Ventuii, Bcienson, Sir Charles Holmes, 
and Beltrami — have reverted to belief in Leonardo's authorship. 

We recall a lettei, written by Pietro da Novellara m 1501 
(Documents, XI) in which he says “Leonardo has done nothing 
else, e\cept that he now and then lends a hand to one or another 
of the portraits which his two assistants are painting.” Boltraffio, 
boin in 1467, joined Leonardo's studio not latei than 1490 , the 
poitrait of the Lady with the fet/onmere must be dated somewhat 
earliei, as it closely resembles in style the two autograph Leonardo 
paintings. The Lady with an Etmine, and The Musician (plates 29 
and ^o) I follow Suida in detecting here a joint work of Boltraffio 
and his master 

No. 29 LADY WITH AN ERMINE, CRACOW, No 180 

In ancient times Eimines (Greek, gale) were kept as mouse- 
hunters instead of cats(i). This also appears to have been some- 
times a custom in the Renaissance, as a big weasel is depicted 
in this portrait, and a small one in a lady’s portrait from Titian's 
studio (Vienna Museum, and a variant in the John Ringhng Art 
Museum, Sarasota, USA) 

Leonardo used the ermine, or gale, as a speakmg symbol in this 
portrait of Cecilia Gallerani, as he used the jumper, or ginevra, 
in the portrait of Ginevra de’ Benci, a cock, oxgallo, in the allegory 
on Gian Galeozzo Sfoiza , and the knots, the fantaste dei vmet, as 
a symbol for his own name 

Ceciha Galleram became the mistiess of Ludovico Moro in 1481 
and the portrait wras painted shortly after Leonardo arrived in 
Milan. 

The ermine is the best part of the picture, as the experts, in- 
cluding Ochenkowski, Hildebiandt and Clark, are all agreed. 
Otherwise, the painting is not well preserved. 

The lower part of the hand has been repainted as well as the 
left shoulder and the part of the dress underneath the ermine, 
where Cecilia’s right hand was onginSlly sketched m. The dark 
background is new, and the outhne of the figure spoilt by it 
New also is the inscription in the uppei left cornel . “La belie 
Feromcre Leonard d'Awinci,” which suggests that the picture had 
been in France before it came into the possession of Prince Adam 
Czartoryskt during the French Revolution. 

In spite of Its doubtful preservation* this is Leonardo’s most 
charming portrait painting 

No 30. PORTRAIT OF A MUSICIAN, AMBROSIANA, 
sala D, 19 

In Leonardo’s List of Drawings (Richter § 680) of c. 1482 there 
is one Item testa ntratta cPAtalanta she ak(ava tl volto** This 
probably means that Leonardo portrayed the musiaan Atalanta 


(1) “iWwflr P^lhsion and others hehmd that the domestic animal of 
the Greeks and 'Unmans, for mhieh we now use the cat, was the white- 
breasted The word feles, // ij true, is commonly used for the 

Natural Histoiy of the Ancients, London, 1 896, 
>, 65). Bode (Leonardo-Studien, p, xiz) thought that Leonardo was 
depicting a marten, or rather a ferret [Mustek furo), as he never saw 
a real ermine, [See also C Jenmson, Animals in Ancient Kome 


^937* PP* 19 ^29.) 
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No. 40. STUDY OF A WOMAN^S HANDS, WINDSOR, 
12558 

See the notes on the plates 23 and 148 the drav;ing has been 
connected with the Ginevra porttait in the Liechtenstein Gallery, 
and with the Matble bust of a Lady with Primroses (pi 23, 148) 

Nos 41 and 42. NUDE FIGURE OF A MAN, FACING THE 
SPECTATOR, AND BACK TURNED TO THE 
SPECTATOR, WINDSOR, 12594 and 12596 
Probably done in connection with the eaihest studies for the 
Battle of Anghiari , cf plate 46. 

No 43. STUDIES FOR ST JOHN, WINDSOR, 12540 
The sketch of the Infant St John is related to the same figute 
in two compositions which weie attiibuted to Cesaie da Sesto • 
the Vierge aux Balances in the Louvie, and the Madonna Hams, 
otherwise called The Madonna with the playing Children , but the 
position of the limbs is different The Infant Chi 1st of The Madonna 
with the Lamb (Btera No 286, asciibcd to Sodoma) is rather 
similat. I cannot see any connection between this sketch and the 
first St Anne Cartoon 

The seated youthful St John recalls indeed the St John in the 
Desert, or Bacchus (Louvre, No 1602), which has been ascribed to 
Cesate da Sesto and Bernazzone, a composition of w hich Leonardo 
is certainly innocent. 

(Compare also the pen and ink drawing at Weimar, reprod 
Seidhtz, first edition, vol. I, p 80). 

No. 44 STUDIES OF THE MOVEMENTS OF THE 
HUMAN FIGURE, WINDSOR, 1264 
The lower part of the sheet, which is blank, is not reproduced 
The movements of the two nude youths remind one of the St 
John in plate 43, or — as Sir Kenneth Clark found — of “the attitude 
of one of Michelangelo’s athletes” in the Sistinc ceiling fresco. 
The figure below represents a woman lowering a bucket into 
the water. 

No. 45. A MAN CLIMBING A LADDER, VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM 

Page of a httle bound note-book, marked SKM II-i, fol. 45B 
For the text, of which the last five lines are in black ink, see 
Richter § 376, 

No. 46. FIGURE STUDIES FOR THE BATTLE OF 
ANGHIARI, TURIN, 15577 

From left to right : nude woman in the attitude of the standing 
Leda with the swan , nude woman with child , nude soldier with 
sword, his back turned to the spectator , same figure with arms 
raised and muscles more pronounced. 

Below : four studies of a foot-soldier ; galloping horseman 
(cf. pi. 13 1 and 134, upper left part); nder on pacmg horse, 
gallopmg horse (cf. e.g. plate 147). 


No 47. MEASURED HEAD AND HORSEMEN, VENICE, 
236 

Head in ink over black chalk, with measurements , and text, 
Richter § 315 Richter dates the writing “carher than 1480” , Sir 
Kenneth Clark (note on Windsor drawing No 12340) “without 
question, c. 1490 ” The latter date is given by Popp to the whole 
drawing, but we follow Berenson, Bodmei and Clark in belie\ mg 
that the remaimng pait of the drauing, viz ,the tvo hotsemen in 
red chalk, belong to a later period, i e , v hen Leonardo was w 01 ting 
on the Anghiaii battle cartoon, c 1504 (cf. pi. 13 1) Popp said 
that the figure on horseback on the left was an Amazon 

No 48 THE PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN FIGURE, 
VENICE, 228 

This drawing is an illustration to a passage in Vitruvius, bool. 
Ill, cap I (Richter § 343), and Leonardo’s writing on the sheet 
is a fiee tendering of what Vitruvius said, but Leonardo did not 
copy the sentences which he in fact illustrated, viz “The navel 
is naturally placed in the centre of the human body, and if a ciicle 
be described of a man lying with his face upward and his hands 
and feet extended, it will touch his fingers and his toes. It is not 
alone by a circle that the human body is thus circumsctibed, as 
may be seen by placing it within a square. For if we measure from 
the feet to the crown of the head, and then across the arms fully 
extended, we should find the latter measuie equal to the former , 
so that the hnes at right angles to each other enclosing the figure, ^ 
would form a square.” 

No. 49 HALF-FIGURE OF A WOMAN. WINDSOR. 12508 
Drawn probably durmg Leonardo’s stay m Rome ; his closest 
approach to Hellenistic art 

No 50. DANCING MAIDENS, VENICE, 233 
The draperies of the maidens remind one of the angels in 
Botticelh’s Nativity, 1500, in the National Gallery, but stiD more 
of the dancing muses in Mantegna’s Parnassus, 1497 (Louvre, 
No. 1375)5 once in the boudoir of Isabella d’Este at Mantua. Was 
Leonardo influenced by Mantegna, or were he and the othei 
painters inspired by the Hellenistic rehef of the Hoiae > Figs. 58 
and 59 show how this classical motive was used in the schools of 
Florence and Padua. (Cf Euripides Ion, 495-98 “ Where the 

maidens three to Agraulus born tread with iheir feet the dance 
over the grassy lawn before Athena’s shrine ”) 

No. 51. A NYMPH, WINDSOR, 12581 
This drawing, probably done during Leonardo’s late period in 
Rome and under the influence of Hellenistic rehefs, also show^s 
how far Leonardo had returned to the style of his native Florence 
The landscape — ^with the httle waterfall in the left corner, the 
trees on both sides, the river, and the hills disappearing in the 
distance as in a grey haze — ^is baiely indicated, but is as full of 
atmosphcie as any late drawing by Rembrandt. 



Fig 58 Domenico Ghirlandaio Dancing Maidens pen and mfe Tig 59 Zoan Andrea The dancing mu<»es engravuu after Mantegna's Parnasaim, 1497 

drawing c 1490 Stockholm National Mnsemn London Bmiah Museum (B XIIT 30s) 
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No. YOUTH IN MASQUERADE COSTUME, 
WINDSOR, i 257 <; 

Malagugzi Valeri, Seidlitz and Bodrncr dated this drasving early, 
connecting it with a masonerade for Galeazzo di Sanseverino, in 
1491 ; MiillerAValdc thought it was done in the first Florentine 
period, for the joust of Gluliano de’ Medici in 1475. Calvi at- 
tributed it to the later Milan period. Popp believed it was even 
later than drawings like pi. 345, and attributed if to the French 
period, 1516-18. Sir Kenneth Clark thought the drawing should 
be dated after 1512. Thus, the main problem of this drawing is 
its date. "" 

In May, 1 506, Leonardo was summoned to Milan by the 
Governor, Charles d’Amboise; he obtained three months leave 
from the Signoria of Florence, and in September of that year the 
leave was prolonged, without the Signoria’s consent. One year 
later, Leonardo was again in Florence for a short stay. In 1506 
he had suspended his work on the painting of the Battle of Anghiari 
in the Sala di Gran Consigiio, and he never resumed it. VX'hy was 
Leonardo summoned to Milan ? The originally agreed term of 
leave of three months was not long enough to paint a picture, 
especially by Leonardo, who was known to require as many years, 
and certainly he would not have been granted leave merely to 
execute an altar-piece for an obscure monastery. I think this leave 
was granted because Louis XII "was expected in Milan, who actually 
entered the town on the 23rd May, 1507, when three triumphal 
arches were erected in his honour and two hundred youths in 
costumes of blue silk welcomed him(i). I fancy Leonardo’s mas- 
querade drawings (Windsor, 12573-77) were done in this year. 

All Leonardo’s late drawings are marked by a profound tristesse 
— see plates 15, t 6, 49-51, 106-112 — and exhibit a dissolution of 
form w^hich recdl the later Titian and Rembrandt, I cannot discern 
the same spirit in those lively and plastic costume drawings which 
continue the style of the drawings for the St Anne cartoon (cf. 
pi. 89A), but are earlier than those for the Trivuhio monument 
(cf. pi. 144). As far as can be judged from the finished drawing, 
belonging to the same series of masquerade sketches, the young 
man on horseback (Windsor 12574) was originally a black chalk 
drawing not unlike the nude soldier in the Venice drawing, pi. 47, 
and the costume was iater added in pen and ink. I should not 
date any of the Windsor drawings 12573-77 later than 1507. 

No. 53* ALLEGORY OF THE LIZARD, METROPOLITAN 


:rs, this sentence: “On the shield a large mirror to signify 
; he who truly desires favour must be mirrored in his virtues. 


No. 55. ALLEGORY. CHRIST CHURCH LIBRARY. 

OXFORD A.52 (Colvin I, 16) 

Group of two women, seated on a cage : one woman holding a 
sword and a mirror in which the face of an old man is reflected. 
This face appears on the back of the head of the other woman, 
whereas the face turned to the right is the face of a lovely yoimg 
girl. The two female figures symbolize Justice and Prudence. The 
double-faced Prudence swings a faggot which is encircled by a 
snake, the heraldic animal of the Sforzas. Snakes are also seen at 
the foot of the cage, attacking the hounds or wolves which are 
driven by a satyr. In the air are two birds of prey. In Manuscript 
H (Richter § 1249) there is this note by Leonardo : “The serpent 
is a A'ery large animal. When it sees a bird in the air, it draws 
in its breath so strongly that it draws the birds into its mouth too.’ 
On the cage (not in the cage) is a cock {gallo in Italian ; one Greek 
word for Cage is galedgrd)^ the symbol of Gian Galeazzo Sforza, the 
rightful heir to the throne of Milan, kept as a prisoner by his uncle 
Ludovico Moro, and poisoned by him (3) in 1494. The allegory 
seems to say that Galeazzo was not really a prisoner but kept safely 
by Ludovico’s prudence and justice from enemies who otherwise 
would destroy him. 

This drawing was probably done in 1484, when a conspiracy 
in favour of Galeazzo was detected and suppressed. 

On the back of the drawing is a winged figure (seen reversed 
in plate 5 5 on the left) with a book as a shield and a writing point 
as a spear, pursuing a female figure, an archer who is marked 
“envy”. "The point of Envy’s arrow is a human tongue. The 
winged figure is marked “Fama o Virtu”. In the background are 
scribbles indicating two figures, one the Fama, blowing a trumpet, 
and the other a youth holding his ears(4). 


(5) On the 2.tid of January, 1495, 'Florence sent two ambassadors to Milan 
to congratulate Ludovico Sforza on his becoming Duke of Milan ; until 
the death of Gakas^o he was not called Duke, 

(4) This trumpet-blowing figure resembles two early drawings by Leonardo, 
of c. 1482, in the British Museum (1886-6-9-42 recto, and 1895- 
9-35-478). 


MUSEUM, NEW YORK 

The whole sheet is 20,2 x 13,6 cm, but I have not reproduced 
the part which is blank. This drawing belongs to a series of 
illustrations by Leonardo to moralizing tales of animals — 
called “The Bestiary of Physiologus”, a book which was compiled 
in Alexandria, c, 500 A.D., and of which many variations were 
composed and were popular during the Middle Ages, Most of 
Leonardo’s Tales of Animals are in the Manuscript H-i, at the 
: Institute of France in Paris, ^ting from Match 1494; but the sheets 
of this note-book are much smaulet than the sheet in New York. 

On the reverse of the drawing are the sketch for the scenery and 
the Drarhatis Personae of a Danae play, which , was actually per- 
formed on January 31, 1496, at Milan (see fig. 33). Richter(2), 
therefore dated both sides of the sheet in New York, 1495, (Popp 
and Bodmer assumed without good reason an earlier date, c,x492-93 
for the Allegory of die ..Lizard, and a later date for the reverse.) ■ 
Translation of the tm on this drawing: “The Hzatd is faithful 
to imni and .when , it secs that he is asleep it will fight the sha^c, 
and when it rekikees that it, cannot conquer it will fun across tl^ . 
face of the man and wake him so that the snake should not hurt ' 
him’ while 'aslecpw’N' 

:^NQ.; 5 ^':'AliLEGQRY, LOUVRE,' 2247' ■ v ■ 

: Tilis.alicgoty was certainly designed/qr X,udoyico MbrOi bemuse 
,;^.thc son’’ Has 'here 'the same 'Shape as, in’' the Duke’s ,kbkt-pf»arinS;L! 
':';.|>ut/the ;meamng^,ojf:.,this' aUegory ist'not yetTdund.,,, ■' 

,;-:;:';refIec:ts'' .the 'spin in .'is ''brlghf, shield .'or,^oonyex/pruripbr,.i^^^ '.I 

kecht^' 'pander 

V; ' ydty Mtly. .tb'ihe ' if- 

'I ; : * 499) airibng’’:‘,N - • 
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No. 36. LEDA AND THE SWAN, FRANZ KOENIGS 
COLLECTION (formerly in the Grand Ducal Librarj!^ 
at Weimar) 

Compare the notes on Nos. 32 and 33. A sketch in the Codex 
Atlanticus (289 recto), datable c, 1503, two small sketches at 
Windsor (12337, reproduced as 56B), a doubtful drawing at 
Chatsworth (reproduced as 36A), an unpleasing painting at Castle 
Neuwied (usually ascribed to Gianpetrino) — that is all that is left 
of Leonardo’s composition of a kneeling Leda. The mother of 
Castor and Pollux, of Clytemnestra and Helen, appears in this 
drawing sharply differentiated from the slender Venus of Botti- 
celli, the tall figure of Eve as the Florentines drew her since 
Ghiberti, or even Raphael’s Three Graces : it is a baroque type of 
a woman, fleshy, like a mare : fertility symbolized by heavy curves. 
This Leda is the re-born Bathing Venus of the Greek Baroque 
(see fig. 60) and the forerunner of the fat beauties of Rubens. 

No. 56A. LEDA, CHATSWORTH, 717 
As far as I know, only Bodmer (p. 417) believes it to be an 
autograph drawing. I think he is right — but some of the lines, 
especially the right foreground, seem to be strengthened by a 
later hand. Pen and ink over black chalk. 

No. 56B. STUDY OF A LEDA, WINDSOR, 12337 
This is a detail from a sheet which contains two more sketches 
of a kneeling Leda, horses and horsemen, etc. In this version the 
right arm of Leda is stretched across her body as in all the copies 
of the standing Leda (see fig. 61). Cf. notes on Nos. 32, 33, 56. 
Sketches for the Standing Leda — Windsor, 12642, and Codex 
Atlanticus i36r. 



3 J 



Fig. 6z. David, or Neptune. Detail of a Fig. 63. Nude Youth, holding a sta)S'. 
pen and ink drawing by Leonardo, c. 1501-04. Pen and ink drawing by Leonardo, c. 1513- 
Windsor, Royal Library (izsoir). British Museum <1860-6-16-97). 


No. 57. NEPTUNE, WINDSOR, 12570 
A study for the cartoon which, according to Vasari, Leonardo 
did for lis “good friend Antonio Segni”. The definite drawing 
contained more figures, because Vasari mentions “sprites, dolphins 
and winds, and several most beautiful heads of sea gods.” 
Raphael’s “Triumph of Galatea”, 1514, was probably influenced 
by Leonardo’s “Neptune and the Sea-gods” ; and how the “Winds” 
looked we can imagine by comparing the upper left corner of 
the Windsor drawing, plate 106. 

The motif was perhaps taken from the antique, as, for instance, 
a bronze plaquette in the Dreyfus Collection (Molinier, No. 13) 
seems to prove. Also a plaquette at Dijon, reproduced in Art* 
Studies, 1930, fig. 19, The horse at the right throwing his head 
sharply sideways is exactly repeated in Leone Leoni’s Andrea 
Doria Plaquette- (Victoria and Albert Museum, No. A484-1910) j 
, but a very similar sea-horse is already in an engraving by Man- 
tegna, “The Combat of Tritons” (B.17), datable c. 1494, and this 
composition might have inspired Leonardo. 

At the top left of the drawing is a note in Leonardo’s handwriting: 
a bassa i chavalli (to lower the horses). This was tried out by 
Leonardo in the Windsor drawing, 12591, of which a part is 
reproduced in fig. 62. This drawing was always taken as a sketch 
from Michelangelo’s David; but compare note 68 in Vasari’s 
“Life of Michelangelo”, page 16 of this book. In fact, Leonardo 
drew similar figures throughout his life, probably inspired by 
antique sculptures ; a drawing in the British Museum (fig. 63), 

^ datable about 1513, reminds one very much of Hellenistic statues, 
like the bronze figure of a Hellenistic Ruler in the Terme Museum 
at Rome (No. 544), or the numerous representations of Bacchus, 

No. 58* ALLEGORY OF FORTUNA,. BRITI$H MUSEUM/ 
1.895-9-1 5r48 2 . 

This isi I tl^k, Leonardo’s most beautiful allegorical drawing, 
but I do not undetstahd at all what is meant by it. On the, stuiinp 
of a tree , lies a shield, and against the trunk leans a* epatr-of-arms 
with a jumping lion. (For a siihilar .escutcheon w^^ Hon and, , 

' .dragon, symbolizing strength and prudence, see Richter' §.692,). 
i . But what do the curves under thfe; shield represent S They ;ar:e'. 
h^dly fluttering ribbons/ thbtigh ttey tnight be a. flag, or even. 
;'the:akin,'-'c£a,.^dfagpn/\ shield,;;toucbing.,it;,'^^^ 

, :;,,.tbes;oif qneToqt, b6vers‘’'a;win^,d figpte,'j§rpbabl^-'.m^^ 

Thip;' .fij^eis.hcautifqlly s1:mded'''in'''aratbef;ba^Qqpe''^y^;^ 

‘i; .movement is/ strongly .'.■dap'nesSed' b]^ 

7- . hdrrand -drapetj^.i-), ■There: anbiher.'.figifflee, iripahihg ';’-i 

-tfee, holding her, garment one :'hanH .add touching 
■ ■'^th’-the other ,haad. .^.’Thesatne^figure,'' 

. and'.ihe b^f, more : elaborate, ly' dtaiwn,, ia' repi^ted'',in-,tbe;Jupp,ey4^^^ i.-' " 
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Fig. 64. Allegorj’ of Fortuna C'Occaaio’*)- Painting on « chimney piece, once in the 
Palazzo Ducaie at Ivlantua, probably after a design by Mantegna. 


If Leoaatdo passed through Mantua on his way to Milan» as I 
suspect, he might have seen a chimney piece painting of “Fortuna” 
in the Ducal Palace. (Fig. 64.) The similarity consists, however, 
only in the subject and in the arrangement of the two main figures. 

The figure at the right in Leonardo’s drawing is, according 
to Edgar Wind (Old Master Drawings, March 1959, No. 52, 
p. 49), an 1 8th century addition- I think that only some of the 
silver point lines have been gone over in ink by a later hand; 
but, as the drawing is not for the time being accessible, I cannot 
confirm the extent to which this figure has been retouched. 

There are two notes by Leonardo which may be connected with 
the Allegory of Fortuna. One note in Manuscript H-j, written 
1493-94 ; “Galeazzo (Maria Sforza) between fair wind {impo tran- 
qmllo) and the flight of Fortuna.” The other note in Manuscript 
1-2, written 1498-99 : ‘*11 Moro representing Good Fortune, with 
hair, and robes, and his hands in front, and Messer Qualtieri 
taking him by the robes with a respectful ak from below, having 
come in from the front.” Those two notes are much later than the 
drawing in the British Museum, and they were written, the first 
when Galeazzo, the second when Ludovico was near his end. 


No. 59, blADONNA WITH FRUIT-PLATE, LOUVRE, 101 
For the drawing of the Child, compare plate (55. 

No. fio, MADONNA WITH THE STOOL. UFFIZI, I, 421 
. The Child is sitting on a high stool and nursing a cat. Other 
drawings for a “Madonna with the Cat” arc in the British Museum 
; (r»^p-6-i(S^5i8 j Musce Bonnat at Bayonne 

(No. if ^i), etc. Compare also No. 6 z. 

No. MADONNA WITH THE UNICORN, BRITISH 
/'MUSEUM, .,1860-6-1^-98 

virhe whbl(? sheet, is 27.5 x 1S.8 cm, but, we.haye nbt repro- 
duced ,the biank part of the paper. ; .On the reverse are sketches 
fpr a Ma^ Another: drawing of the Virgin 

with the Xjakxim k at, the Ashraolean Museum in Oxford (Colvin 

'u;! 5 A)> \',V ■ 

'STUDIES A - VIRGIN ..WITH ^THE' CAT.' 

.ti^«ed''''fb 3 rough' Aoto 

' ‘ is-; sketeh^' ; 

A /pimRai', . drawin^^ 

: . . Ai^dr;'''‘pi^ersfdsd'';Fbh©ri,‘ , '' liOijddii ■’ , ’Scidcty^ 'Second . ' 

No^ aisb- hQte',;pn'Nd. 60. 

•ia ‘ M-ii,' ‘jnhXMn. . .cl-' . 


No. 64. STUDIES FOR A MADONNA WITH THE 
FLOWER, BRITISH MUSEUM, 1860-6-16-100 
Obverse and reverse of a sheet, which is 19.6 x 14.8 cm, 
but of which the blank part is not reproduced. The arch around 
the sketch (at the right of No. 64) shows that Leonardo considered 
a painting with an ogive top ; compare No. 65 and JNo. 62. 

The drawing 64A is a rather tentative one ; the right arm and 
the head of the Virgin are sketched in two positions, and the lines 
■1 • .r.a.-rr fr/itTi the nefi-.strokcs . 


No. 65. MADONNA BENOIS, HERMITAGE, LENIN- 
GRAD 

Since 1914 in the Hermitage, formerly in the Collection of the 
painter Leon Benois (after whom the picture is named). One of 
Leonardo’s earliest paintings, and one which was endlessly repeated, 
not only by Italian painters but also by the Flemish school. The 
best of these replicas is in the Galleria Colonna at Rome, ascribed 
to Filippino Lippi (Photo Alinari 7342). The Madonna alone was 
copied by Raphael, in his “Virgin with the Carnation” (of which 
the original is lost, but several copies thereof are known ; cf. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, I, p. 273). The Child alone was very often 
copied, as, for instance, by Lorenzo di Credi in a Madonna 
painting in the Turin Gallery, No. 115 (Photo Alinari 14814). 

The numerous repetitions of this little painting alone prove 
that it cannot have been by a second-rate painter. 

The picture is not too well preserved ; it suffered when it was 
transferred from panel to canvas ; there are retouchings in the 
drapery, mouth, neck and hands of the Madonna, left knee and 
right hand of the child, most of the background, etc. 



md ink dtavdng 
tlftntico, Milan;, 


No. 66. THE ANNUNCIATION, UFFIZI, 1618 (1288) 
Maud Cruttweli ascribed the picture to Verrocchio. Morelli 
considered it to be the work of Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, Berenson 
thought it a joint work of Credi and Leonardo. Baron Liphart, 
who was the first to claim the Benois Madonna for Leonardo, 
was also the first to claim this painting for the same Master ; and 
he obviously proved to be right, as since the Leonardo Exhibition 
of 1959 most critics are agreed as to Leonardo’s authorship of 
these two paintings. Many years ago I met Bode in front of the 


in a most sarcastic way — 
painter of this panel, and 
gture in the drawing of 
the painter must 
e the wings of the 
in persuading 


He 


Uffizi Annunciation, 
that no one but 
he pointed out the 
the flowers and 
have studied a 1 
angel in such 
me. 

. Miss G 
tation of 
Verrocchio; 
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Nos. 72-75. ADORATION OF THE KINGS, UFFIZI, 1594. 

See the note on No. 71. 

The picture is just “under-painted*’, a large drawing in umber 
brown over a sand-coloured priming. The most important figures 
— the Virgin and the Kings in the foreground — are the least 
finished ones. The picture was begun in March 1481 ; when Leo- 
nardo left for Milan (probably in the autumn of 1482) the 
painting remained with Amerigo Benci, the father of Ginevra 
(see plate 23). Professor Simon Meller expressed the opinion that 
Leonardo resumed his work during his later stay in Florence, 
i.e. 1503, when he was working on the cartoon of the Anghiari 
battle ; Steygowski accepted this view, and thought that some of 
the horses were added later. Although the whole picture looks as 
if it were done at one stroke, some of the drawings would seem 
to confirm this theory. The Head of a Horse, plate 126, was 
obviously used in the “Adoration” (cf. plate 127), and must there- 
fore be dated c. 1481 ; if Meller’s assumption is right, we should 
date the drawing according to its style, c. 1505. This theory, of 
course, rests on blender foundations,(i) but I mention it as being 
perhaps worthy of re-consideration.(2) 

To understand how it was that Leonardo worked for so con- 
siderable a time at his “Adoration of the Kings” and still left it 
“unfinished”, we may compare any one of Rembrandt’s etchings, 
which, though of a different period and style, are nearest in artistic 
aim to Leonardo’s “Adoration”. Let us take one of the best 
known, the “Three Crosses” (B. 78). Here, as in Leonardo’s 
“Adoration”, stand some of the most important figures as white 
* patches against the dark background or a dark group of figures. 
There exist many “states” of this etching, comprising a greater or 
lesser number of figures and different shadings ; here we can follow 
all the stages of work at which in Leonardo’s painting we can only 
guess. Although Rembrandt must have worked for a very long 
time at this etching, it does not show the least degree of “finish”, 
not even as much as an average draughtsman could achieve in a 
few hours of work. We would not, however, call Rembrandt’s 
Three Crosses unfinished ; we can see quite well how the etching 
remained through all its states ; and after all the laborious work 
done, the first creative idea was still in eyidence like a brilliant 
improvisation. Leonardo’s painting is no less finished than 
Rembrandt’s etching. 

This suggestion of “sketchiness”, indication instead of definition, 
last thoughts which look like first thoughts, is not altogether a 
modern idea. Vasari refers to it, in the Life of Luca della Robbia, 
whose highly finished “Cantoria” he compares with that of Dona- 
tello which is, as he thinks, but a sketch. “Experience shows,” 
says Vasari, “that all works of art seen at a distance, whether 
paintings or sculptures, are bolder and more vigorous to the eye, 
if merely done in the rough, than if laboriously finished. . . It 
often happens that these rapid sketches, which are thrown off 
suddenly in the first ardour of inspiration, express the idea per- 
fectly in a few strokes ; while too much care and labour, on the 
contrary, will often deprive the works of all force and character 
when the artist never knows when to take his hands off . . . 
The artist who visualizes from the first what he is going to create, 
invariably proceeds on his way towards perfect realization with 
ease, . . , Nevertheless, there are some, though they are rare, who 
can only do well when they proceed slowly , . as [among the poets] 
Bernbo who expends, months and even years in the production 
of a sonnet.” 

Leonardo was a slow, worker, and he never brought the Sforza 
raohurqent beyond the stage of a sketch, nor some of his finest 
pictorial compositions beyond the stage of a “cartoon”; If we 
are to credit Vasari, he left the “Last Supper” and the Mond Lisa 
“unfinished”, wMe we can, see for ourselves that the Ambrosiana 
, Musician, Lady with the Ermine, and the Adoration of the 



Fig. 6q. Luca della Robbia : Madonna of the Roses. Enamelled tena-cotta relief, 
c. 1465, Florence, Bargello. (Compare plate 74.) 


a panel of Luca della Robbia’s bronze door of Florence Cathedral, 
Sacristy. (The last panels of this door were cast in Verrocchio’s 
workshop, 1467,) 

No. 76. STUDY FOR THE BACKGROUND OF THE 
ADORATION OF THE KINGS, UFFIZI, I, 436. 
See the notes on Nos. 71 and 72. 

No. 77. STUDIES FOR THE ADORATION OF THE 
SHEPHERDS, FOR THE LAST SUPPER AND 
SKETCH OF A HYGROMETER, LOUVRE, 2258r. 

On the back, of this sheet is the drawing which is reproduced 
here as plate 80. 

About three years before “The Adoration of the Kings”, 
Leonardo contemplated an “Adoration of the Shepherds”, and 
made a number of sketches, now reproduced as Nos. 77, 78, 80 
and perhaps also No. 124, which might be related to the earlier 
version. This sheet is very interesting as it contains the earUest 
germ of the Last Suppet, 

The sketch of the hygrometer is accompanied by the note: 
“Mode of weighing the air and of knowing when the weather 
will change.” A similsit experiment waa earliet made by r Leon 
Battista Alberti in 1437, ^ 4*7 sponge to the end of the 

arm of a balance,' in birder to weigh the moisture in the ait which 
was . absorbed, by the sjponge, (Alberti, Afehitettufa, Venice, 
rj6j/-p. 366.) A naore developed sketch for a hyjgrpinctct by 
Leonardo is in. the Codice Adantico,, 2,49 verso, a.:' . . , O 


Kings are ^ unfinished. But it is a moot point whether some 
r works are capable bf further elaboration without loss. ,, 

^ Leonardo’s “Ad,oratibn;,,of the Kitigs”. 'has a ch^m which no 
f eprbduchpn can coinmunic^te, as all the. modulation pf the w;«m . 
brown is lost in this process. , ' \ - ; 

/;,r have ahjtr^ys thought, that the drawing of the Vkgin and the 
Child in .this painting , was inspired .by a, .composition of Lpea 
'ddila Robbia %), whiebt in a .similar: way was also used for 


(i) It was by . J^ds and Bodmer.' 





: No. 78. : STUDY FOR THE ADORATION OF THE . : 
;,:V ; shepherds; /.'MU^EE, 'bonnat; f S f ; ■ : ' ; 

, See' note bii'Nd.'-yV. V The pap^ :'is;ppyerbd Mth'avfed^prepkratioi^ . . ; ''' 

No. 79,'' ■'stubV'Poi'THE;!^iDC)R:ATION’OT 
■■ ^ ECOLfe.,' 

, Soine .of :,the Egures, 'wbre ; actually msed 'iii', ''^-lAdplattpn,’ 

. the Kings”’ ''(plate 7'a), ■' ^The .man' with- Ms; hand;, on ■hia'’‘chia. disfed 
^side. arid- ceptre below) is, '".the iirsitd’s,tetch:fDr the pl^Q$bphbt:;.|l^;^ 
.-enddbf '_thc pRture';'; cL' Mso 
;d; 'Voinen s Id the; paMtihg ' at; the Jrobt ' b| ■thp: 

'■■shading, his 'pyes ''arid'lbpldn^'rdp'Vsd^ ;used;in % d^ffbeeht.; way^j 

■ ■■tiie!’'wbmand ;(ipw^'’ ■right) iwith--,'''!^^ jsjent ,;idid-:the\bbad:;‘<''.\ 

;,d';ft«hediib: 'the',tight.is;,a, fbr''';tbi,-a^ 
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\f> So. STl DY FOR THE ADORATION OF THE 
SHLPlllRDS, LOLVRE, 2258 \eiso. 

See note >>n \o. 77. 


No 81. STUDIES FOR THE ADORATION OF THE CHILD, 
METROPOLIT \\ MUSEUM, NEW YORK. 

lilt sheet is 16 s \ i^.*; cm, but we aie not reproducing 

thv pait tthich is blank. 

ffeie an idea is cite doped which iiist appeared in the sketches 
foi “Fhe \d(»!atum of tN Shepherds”, cf. No. 78. Tins and the 
folk ►w mg di iwins:: aic still clo’^ei to the ‘‘Adoration” than to the 
“Madonna of the Rtjcks” (piite 8^). 

A passage in the Vasari bingiaph’v refers to a natwtta painting 
bv Leonardo : ‘‘Ludo\ ico Sforza begged Leonaido to paint an 
akai'piece of the Natniu, which w’as sent by the Duke to the 
Emperor. ”(i) j\s this painting is lost we cannot with any certainty 
connect the drav ings with it. Compaie also plates 37 and 82. 


No. 82. STUD\ FOR THE VDORATION OF THE CHILL 
VENICE, 256, 

The figure of St Joseph resembles a similar figure in a drawing 
at Hamburg (No. 21488), wrhich is on paper of the same kind 
and w hich belongs to the same period as the drawing in the Musee 
Bonnat, plate 78. This diawing is apparently a fragment of a 
laiger sheet, of which another fiagmentis preserved in the same 
collection (No. 259), representing a kneeling shepherd, a flying 
angel, and four nude children. The motive of the kneeling 
Madonna w as not new in Floience ; she appears (in this position) 
in Hugo van der Goes’ Poitinari Altar-piece (c. 1476), and in three 
eaily paintings by Filippo Lippi (c. 1435). The figure of a 
kneeling mother with outstretched arms, on the bronze relief of 
Ghiberti’s Reliquaii of St Zenobius in Florence Cathedral (finished 
1442) may have inspired Leonardo’s drawing, plate 81. 


No. 83. MADONNA OF THE ROCKS, LOUVRE, No. 1599. 

On 25 th April 1483 Leonardo and the brothers Evangelista and 
Ambrogio da Predis received the commission for this altar-piece 
from the Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception, Milan. The 
picture was probably finished in 1490, but a lawsuit followed, as 
Ambrogio da Predis asked for a supplementary payment. Of the 
work of Predis only an Angel survives in the National Gallery 
(No. 1662), one of the two ordered as wings to the painting. 
Adolfo Venturi suggested that King Louis XII took the painting 
to France, which is credible enough, as that King even attempted to 
carry awa)’' Leonardo’s Last Supper — “he employed architects to 
frame it in wood and iron, so that it might be transported in safety, 
without any regard for the cost, so great was his de^e ; but the 
King was thwarted by its being done on the wall, and it remained 
in Milan,” as we ten from Vasari, If Venturi is right, the 
“Madonna of the Rocks” had alr«idy been in France for some 
time when Leonardo came there ; we cannot, however, be certain 
about this, as no mention is made of the picture being in France 
until 1625, when it was at the Chateau de Fontainebleau. 

In April, 1506, the Confraternity of the Conception agreed to 
an additional payment, and soon afterwards the “Madonna of the 
Rocks” was placed in their chapel, in the Church of San Francesco, 
at Milan, where it remained until 1781. This painting, however, 
was not the first version (now in the Louvre, plate 83), but a later 
one (now in the National Gallery, London, plate 84). Whether 
the mst version was in the same chapel between 1490 and 1 506, 
and aftetwards replaced by the second version — ^wc do not know. 
We can only say that the National Gallery picture came from the 
Chapel of the “Coofraternitii della Concezione della Beata Vergine 
Maria” in Milan, and that the Louvre picture was in the Collection 
of the King of France at an early date. 

The Louvre painting sujSFered when it was transferred from 
panel to canvas (which was done c. 1800) ; it has been retouched 
in matw places, espedaUy in the drapery of the Virgin, tite lower 
part of the background, etc. 


(j) AceerSng to Vasari ^ m» hst^ was iom soon ^ter 

Loonardo*s arrml in Milan, Tbo Atmim («d JF#^, 

p, tiz) mmiions the pkturo as being in the possession of MaeeimiUm J, 
and Catduebo ( Dialogs, p, ao) as m the Collection of Charles V, 



Fig 70. The Virgin of the Grotto, engraving after a dravwng by Mantegna for the central 
panel of his tnptych in the Ufl 5 zi, c 1464. 

Gompare the cave tn Leonardo's Madonna of the Rocks, pi 83 Stmtlar grottoes, 
mere used m stage settmgs, and probably also m mystery plays 


Nos. 84-86. MADONNA OF THE ROCKS, NATIONAL 
GALLERY, LONDON, 1093 

See note on No. 83. Since 1783 in England, since 1880 in the 
National Gallery. A later version of the Louvre picture (pi. 83), 
re-designed by Leonardo. He probably began the painting and 
put in occasional touches. 


No. 87. VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH ST ANNE AND 
THE INFANT ST JOHN, LOUVRE, No. 1398 

There are at least three versions of Leonardo’s St Anne 
composition, 

(a) 'The first Milanese version, done shortly before Leonardo left 

the town, c. 1499 (Cartoon in the Royal Academy, London). 
See plate 88. ' 

(b) The Florentine version, as described by Fra Pietro da Novdlara, 
1301. (See Documents, No. XI.) This cartoon is lost. 

(c) The second Milanese version, done during Leonardo’s sub- 
sequent stay in the town, 1306-11. Painting in the Louvre: 
cartoon lost. (See plate 87.) 

There are, besides, a number of tentative drawings, which, in 
my opinion, do not correspond with either of the three versions 
suggest independent solutions. (Sec plates 89 and 89A.) 
Most of the Louvre painting was done by pupils ; only the 
landscape, the figure of St Anne and the right arm of the Virgin 
are outstanding. It might be thought that the assistant was Meba, 
but in 1^8 case it is inesrplicable why MeLd did not finish the 
^^»«ch as he took it with him to Italy, after Leonardo’s 


in X517, ^r<^ Euigi d’Aragona saw the “St Anne” in Leo- 
8 (cf. Doa^ts, No. XVI). We know how the 

Wctiwe rctutnfid to Italy, but we do not know how. it came just to 

Cardinal Rlielieu 

crossed mto Italy to settle ihe Mantuan succession question by 
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war, he found Leonardo’s “St Anne” in Casale and brought it 
back with him to Paris ; six years latet he gave it to the King of 
France, and since 1801 it has been in the Louvre. 

Compare plates 34, 38, 39.(1) 

No. 88. CARTOON FOR THE VIRGIN AND CHILD \X 1 TH 
ST ANNE AND THE INFANT ST JOHN, ROYAL 
ACADEMY, LONDON, 185 

See note on No. 87. 

The cartoon(2) was in Milan until 1721 ; then in Venice, where 
It was bought by Robert Udny, the brother of the Enghsh Am- 
bassador, in 1763. It became the propeity of the Royal Academy at 
a date prior to the 23 rd March 1791. 

No. 89. STUDY FOR THE VIRGIN AND ST ANNE, 
ACADEMY, VENICE, 230 

Sec note on No. 87. 

The head of St Anne is sketched in two different positions. 

No. 89A. STUDY FOR THE VIRGIN AND ST ANNE, 
LOUVRE, R.F. 460. 

See note on No. 87. 

The child is nursing a lamb, but only a close study of the drawing 
will discover the meaning of the hnes. 

No. 90. SKETCH FOR THE LAST SUPPER, VENICE, 234 

This is a very important drawing as far as the composition is 
concerned. In my opinion, it is a copy, by a pupil, after Leonaido*s 
first cartoon for the Last Supper ; the names of the Apostles are 
added in Leonardo’s handwriting. No. 90A shows how the 
cartoon must have looked originally : the sheet used for the 
Venice Academy drawing was too short to take aU the figures, 
the four Apostles who should be at the left are placed underneath, 
but the shoulder and arm of one of them are given twice, with all 
the accidental features of the sketch exactly repeated. Otherwise 
the copy is rather weak, the hands espeaally being awkwardly 
drawn ; but the copyist followed the original very closely as he 
even imitated the shading from left to right. (Cf. Beltrami, in 
Bo/I. della Race. Vine. 1910.) 

In this first sketch Leonardo followed the Florentine tradition 
in placing Judas isolated on one side of the table and figuring 
St John sleeping with his head on his arms ; we find the same 
arrangement of figures in Castagno’s “Cenacolo” at Florence 
(fig. 71) ; but Francesco Botticini’s representation of the same 
theme on a small panel in Empoli bears still more similarity 
with Leonardo’s Last Supper (fig. 72). 


(1) J think it is better to pu^^le the student than to make things appear 
plainer than they really are. What is stated above is what 1 believe^ 
but 1 note that the erities are not a^eed on all these points^ especially 
as regards the dating. Professor Hildebrandt dates the London cartoon 
{a) from the beginning of the Milanese period^ i.e. 1483-94; Bodmer 
after 1500, i.t. from the second Florentine period ; Seidlit^ was of the 
same opinion as Htldebrandt ; Popp and Clark dated it towards the 
end of the Milanese period, i.e. about 1498. About the daiing of the 
second cartoon {b) there is no difference of opinion, as it is documented 
by Novellard's letter of 1501. The sole question is whether this cartoon 
was taken ly Leonardo to France or not. It was certainly not used for 
the Louvre picture, as the figures in this second cartoon were turned to 
the left, and as seems to be ptoved by a free version by Andrea Bresciano, 
Berlin Museum, No. z^o ; a similar picture in the Prado, No. 349 ; ly 
Raphael’s *‘Hol)i Family with the Lamb” c/' 1 507, in the same Museum, 
No. 296; and by Lutni’s Madonna with the two Children” of 1530, 
tn Lugano, in which painting the Infant Christ nursing the Lamb is 
exactly the same as in Bresciano’ s picture. About the third version (c) 
opinions are again divided. Gabriel Rouches doubted whether the {lost) 
cartoon and ^e Lomre painting were executed in Italy before 1515, 
or in France, 1316-17. On the other band, such an expert as Popp 
tbouffst {p. 45) that the composition was finished before 1504. My 
dating of 1506-10 is in accordance with Seidlitr^, Bodmer and Clark. 

(2) This cartoon is not identical with the one described by Fra Pietro 
Nmllara in 1301 {see Documents, No. XT) which was done for an 
altar-piece in S. Annunciata after Filippino Lippi had resigned the 
commission in favour of Leonardo. The altar-piece was never executed 
by Leonardo and the cartoon is lost. Padre Sehastiano Resta {c. 1680), 
who saw the other cartoon {plate 88) /» Milan, in the Collection of 
Conte Arconati, stated that it was done for King Lams XII, which 
would be efter the fall of Milan, in ike autumn of 1499. 



Fig. 71. Andrea del.Castagno : Last Supper, fresco (parti, c 1450 Florence, ApoUonia 



Pig. 72 Francesco Botticini : Last Supper, Predella-panel, i484>9Z. Etnpoli, Galleria 

della CoUegiata. 

Bottumi finished his uork about file years bejote Leonardo , he iias/or some time connected 
mth the Verrocchio workshop, and Leonardo passed repeatedly through Empolt, which is a 
small town between Florence and Pisa, near the the place where Leonardo was bom. 

No. 91. CHRIST CARRYING HIS CROSS, VENICE, 251 
This small drawing shows just the head of Christ crowned with 
thorns, and the hand of a beadle clutching the hair. It seems 
feasible that of this composition Leonardo executed not oijly one 
but two cartoons, which are lost and now known only by different 
imitations. 

In the first cartoon Christ was turned to the left (as in the 
drawing), and I imagine that Leonardo took this cartoon with him 
to Venice, as all imitations I know of this version belong to the 
Venetian School.(3) I reproduce here two variants ; the one, in 
a very poor state of preservation, is usually ascribed to Giorgione 
(fig. 73) ; the other painting originated in the workshop of 
Giovanni Bellini, and at least three copies are extant ; the best of 
the three, though the least Bellinesque, is thought to be a copy 
by Giorgione, or by Palma Vecchio (fig. 74). 

In the other, and later, version Chnst was turned to the right, 
and this composition was imitated only by Milanese painters. The 
most beautiful of these adaptations is Sodoma’s fresco in Monte 
Oliveto Maggiore (fig. 76) ; Solario’s painting is rather similar in 
drawing but much less Leonardo-like in spirit.(4) 

No. 92. HEAD OF CHRIST, BRERA, 280 
This drawing is in the worst state possible, half destroyed and 
overpainted with pastels, but it still retains its magic. I think it 
gives a much better idea of how the head of Christ in The Last 
Supper looked originally than what is left of it in the wall-painting 
itself (plate 94). It has been doubted, of course, many times, 
e.g. by G. Carotti, who ascribed it to Cesare da Sesto ; and it has 
been zealously defended, e.g. by Prof. Hildebrandt (in his Leonardo 
book, 1927, pp. 98-101). It is the ghost of a Leonardo drawing ; 
worse still, it is a rouged and made-up ghost ; but it remains the 
only visible thing we can fake hold of If we want to dream how 
Leonardo painted the central figure of his masterpiece. 

There are two notes by Leonardo which prove that he made 
studies from living persons, meaning to use their features as a 


(3) Leonardo was in Venice in the spring of 1500, the only sojourn of 
which we have documentary evidence, but no doubt he was there before 
and after that date, and most probably in 1506, as bis influence on the 
art of Bellini and Gi&r^one is most apparent about this time* Apart 
from the copies reproduced as fij^es 75 and 74, there are many other 
variants of less value, c.g. one ht Dresden (No. 222, attributed to 
Romanino) and a manneristic painting in the former Crespi Collection 
(Photo Anderson, No. 3485). 

(4) I cannot ^ve a list of the other copies, as they are too numerous ; 
one of them, by Lu/ni, in the Poldo Peojioli Museum at Milan, ts well 
known', others are at Vienna and Rome. 


NOTES ON THU I'i-Aino 



' TFijTfc ' 73 - 76 ^;^;^^ W* Crate. 73 : attributed to Giorgione (prTititei), VstHS-isoe. ;ycnke^&h Ro^.-^4 ; attributed to Giorgione (copy after Giownni Bellini), 1500-1506. 

1 , , , Bo^um^ laabeua, -Stewart Owner Mtwwiin,-- 75 : Andrea Solano, tsi*.- Botne; Gfdlena Borghesei-^ft ; by Sodtena, 1506-08, Monte OUveto Ma^or^ , ' , , 

model for the figiim iof ■Gbcist id the Last Stopper, ; One , of the . ; Sere and there; and: llxe wdtk of generations of restorers, 

notes reads, ^‘Christ, Count Giovanni, the one with the Cardinal, . : ; !Ihe first 'restoratiott took place id 1726; the next, in 1770 ; during 
. of Jlfotep” II-i, $a); Xltc other; ‘‘Mesandrd Carissimp: : ,■ the gfendx occapationT - lyo^-Var ;; thf* p nintjnb , exposed to . 
of Far^, fpr thc hand of ,Ghrist’r ,(isamc^^n^^ . , , .i; . mUch idantade ; in iSoo.the Refectonr was Usof as a fdr&e-rooiii ' 

if;'‘the'^I3^^^teica^. .rhoBfe ' =-■■;. '^‘Tho^adds t^jpageamVe-heen’writtfeah 'sf ngfe pa'^-^f^gy , :-. ' ■ 

;,, a,‘’<mnyeht,i.but ■■:■■'■'■• -pf^P, ■he8t'''#.&e^;,;^6b''.are ■•toendoned''',in';toy ' hibliGefaphy-; T- ■ 


;iS'‘no:'. 
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No. 95. THE APOSTLES ST BARTHOLOMEW, ST |AMES 
THE LESS AND ST ANDREW. Detail of pi. 95 

No. 96. THE APOSTLES ST THOMAS, ST JAMES THE 
GREAT AND ST PHILIP. Detail of pi. 93 

Nos. 97-98 ST JEROME, PINACOTECA VATICAN A, 151. 
Panel, unfinished. 

The authenticity of this painting has never been doubted, though 
there is no Hterary documentation to it and it is not mentioned 
in any of the old Leonardo biographies. Poggi and Rinaldis 
assume that it was painted immediately before Leonardo left for 
Milan (1 ) i.e,, about 1481-82. (Cf. the head in the middle of plate 7 5 , 
which is of the same period.) 

The painting was found by Cardinal Fesch (c. 1820) in a second- 
hand shop in Rome ; it was being used as the door of a small 
wardrobe, the head of the Saint being cut out. The Cardinal, an 
uncle of Napoleon, was lucky enough to find the missing part of 
the panel a few years later — in the workshop of a cobbler, who 
was using the board as a table-top. In 1845, six years after the 
Cardinal’s death, Pius IX bought the restored painting for his 
Gallery. 

No. 99. ST JOHN THE BAPTIST, WINDSOR, 12572 
According to Valentiner, a sketch for a figure in the Pistoja 
altar-piece. See our note on fig. 32, page 21 ; also note 66, page 1 5 . 
In 1478 Leonardo was in Pistoja ; this drawing is probably of 
the same time. 


This drawing shows : horsemen thrown to the ground by a 
hurricane, and an uprooted tree in the lower right corner — this 
part of the drawing is also reproduced in actual size as No. 110. 
In the distance are seen the whirling waves of the sea, clouds, and 
Storm Gods blowing through pipes or trumpets. The group of 
six Wind Gods at the left recalls the trumpet-blowing angels in 
Michelangelo’s “Last Judgement”. (2) 

No. 107. RAVINE VXTTH WATER-BIRDS, WINDSOR, 12395 
Compare No. 105 ; but this drawing is probably later, as it 
shows a certain resemblance to the landscape in the St Jerome 
painting, plate 97. 

No. 108. STORM IN THE ALPS, WINDSOR, 12409 
Popp and Clark dated it c. 1499-1 500. I imagine that these bird’s- 
eye view landscapes were drawn at the time when Leonardo was 
most interested in the problems of aviation. There is a note in 
the Leicester Manuscript (Richter § 1060), datable c. 1504-1505, 
about the weather in the Alps, which reads like a text to this 
illustration. 

(Compare also Richter § 1428 A, datable 1505.) 

No. 109. STORM IN A BAY, WINDSOR, 12401 
See No. io6; and Nos. 111-112. 

No. 110. DETAIL OF No. 106 


No. 100. ST JOHN THE BAPTIST, LOUVRE, No. 1597 
See Document XVI, page 20 ; also fig. 8, page 8. 

Louis XIII of France gave the picture to Charles I, in exchange 
for a painting by Holbein and one by Titian. In 1649, when the 
King’s collection was sold by auction, Leonardo’s St John was 
bought by the banker Jabach on behalf of Cardinal Mazarin, from 
whom the picture passed to Louis XIV. 


Nos. Ill and 112. THE DELUGE, WINDSOR, 12379, ^^577 
Two of the ten drawings at Windsor Castle, which form a series ; 
certainly of a late period, when Leonardo studied intensively the 
movement of water. Popp ascribed this series even to Leonardo’s 
last years, after 1516. A comparison of figs. 77 and 77 A shows 
that Leonardo used “swirling lines” to represent the movements 
of water and air, as was conventionally done in oriental art. 


No. 101. COURTYARD OF A FOUNDRY, WINDSOR, 12647 
The drawing shows groups of naked men raising the barrel of 
a large gun, by means of a crane and levers. Compare Document I, 
item 7, on page 17. 

No. 102. A COPSE OF BIRCHES, WINDSOR, 12431 recto 
The whole sheet is 19.1 x 15.3 cm. The blank part is not repro- 
duced, The verso of the drawing contains the sketch of a single 
tree, and a note of how light and shade have to be treated in the 
drawing of trees (Richter § 456), 

No. 103. RIVER LANDSCAPE, WINDSOR, 12398 


No. 104. A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF A RIVER LANDSCAPE, 
WITH A FERRY BOAT, WINDSOR, 12400 
This drawing and No. 103 are probably of the same date as 
the Codex “About the Flight of Birds”, 1505, at the Royal Library, 
Turin. Similar sketches, ^.g,, in Manuscript K, are slightly earlier. 


No/ 105. ARNO LANDSCAPE, DATED 1473, UFFIZI, 
Cat,V, 8 P; 

The inscription reads, in translation : “The day of the Holy 
Virgin Of the Snows, August the 2nd, T473”. This is Leonardo’s 
earheist dated drawing, done when he was 2 1 and still in YerrocdhiO’s 
workshop. Seidlitz thought the, drawing represents a landscape ' 
near Leonardo’s birthplace, bn thei way from Vinci to Pistoja,-. 
The wr jo contains a sketch in black chalk, gone over with pen, of 
' / a niountainbus landscape, with, a bridge, ^e pen-i^nd-ink sketch of 
. a nakdd mniiing man,i and ,a head ; also the note, “lb morando v , 
' daidto sono.cbntento” 


NO. 106.V THE DELUGEi WlNI>SOR, 12376 (cf. Nb. iio) 
Eafher than tho otiier (Ea^ bf thi? “Deluge series%/Wm 
Nqs. 12377-86, of wMfeh two are reproduced as Opiates x i 1 and 1 1 2. , 

(i) iUi pietHte. dom tn eo^peHtlpn with Vdsa^ states' ; 

i ihat^ :Pem0no\; W^^^ Fiormee under^f^oemio^ ^inted d 

" “St^roipe id<P^ ond didH inPhe '^d.that, 

V this ' duratwm ' .dkd .greailj:.prdi_ttd,^: 

heM. jdddd the [saint dUi hm.afld jhrkelkdi and^^ 




Figs, 77-77a. Waves, ia WfStam and Astern Art. — (77) Derail of ,a drawing by tieonardo^ . , 
Windsor, No. 12384, — (77a) Woodcut from Hokusai's “Mangwa”, v,ol,. yu. 


No. 113. STUDIES OF FLOWERS, VENICE, ACADEMY 
Shaded From left to right, but i unusually, hard outlines, : and ,, 
therefore doubtful. Walter Pater praised the drawing , as piie of 
Leonardo’s most beautiful. : A similar, but much weaker drawing; ; 
once at Windsor Castle, was, tentatit^ely ascribed ^ , to Melzi and , . 
connected' with his ^‘Cblutnbine’’ at the Herdiitagcy' Amoretti .,' 
;(r8oi^ p. xyi) mentions. a Flora painting, “disegnata dk Lionardo, V 
' p dipinta dr Frknd^cb MeM’’7-;-perhap^ this study, pf, flowers was, . 

- done ■ for 'the ■“Plc^a^’.',;>'\' 


Np.;ii4;/' FiDOW^NO; RUSHES,’ 

.'.■Qh %h,d[pers(f study'".of r Eidrush. .'.Sir .'KeShneth;,Clarfetidnk^ 

- /'that "this wa'^dphe-in cohhectibn,'With/.til*e^knffedmg 3 Leid^'f’r~ ' 
_ plete /Similar- rushes'dlap, in !the p!e^-ah4dnks|cet!ch'.b^^ 

!/' .angel dn'i:the Etitish'/Ninseum.'(t 9 i' 3 -( 6 -t 7 -i'k;/Yas./ 
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NOTES ON 

No. 11%. LlIN/, WINDSOR, 1241S 

The earliest of Leonardo’s botanical studies, done in a style 
diferent from the later drawings ; the technique resembles most 
the character of the early drapery studies. I thought for some 
time it might have been a preparatory study for an altar-piece for 
San Franceso in Brescia ; Leonardo received the commission for 
it in 1497, but never executed the painting. There is a note in 
hlanuscript I-2, 107a (Richter ^ 679), “Anthony, a lily and a book”. 
1497, though, seems too late as a date for Leoaardo’s drawing, 
which is of the same period as the St John, plate 99. A similar 
stalk of a lily is in Gabriel’s hand in the painting “Tobias and the 
Three Archangels”, Florence, Uffizi (No. 8559; photo Alinari 
1450), attributed to Francesco Botticini,or Verrocchio’s workshop. 

Nos, 116-119. STUDIES OF PLANTS, WINDSOR, 12420 
recto, 1 2419, 12424, 12429 

Sir Kenneth Clark connects all these botanical studies with 
Leonardo’s two Leda cartoons (The kneeling and the standing 
Leda ; plate 16 and fig. 61. See Clark, p. 57). 

Nu. 120. STUDY OF A TREE, WINDSOR, 12417 

I am following Berenson in the as.sumption that the drawing in 
black chalk was done by Leonardo and gone over in pen-and-ink 
by a pupil. Gustavo Frizzoni proved (i) that this pupil was Cesare 
da Sesto; only he W'ent too far in giving the whole drawing to 
him. Frizzoni reproduced, as his proof, a sheet from Cesare da 
Sesto’s sketch book in the Pierpont Morgan Library ; but the 
tree in that Adam and Eve drawing seems to me incomparably 
weaker. I am of opinion that there is another drawing by Leonardo 
at Windsor (12359 recto), which was also re-drawn by Cesare da 
Sesto ; it represents a part of the Anghiari battle cartoon (fig. 78). 
1 think tny theory explains why Sir Kenneth Clark was able to 
say, “the touch seems to be that of Leonardo, especially in the 
more rapidly drawn parts”, while he described some features of 
the drawing as “typical of Cesare da Sesto”, and the shading done 
by the right hand. Tliis drawing, like the drawing of the tree, 
was claimed for Cesare da Sesto by Frizzoni and others. I think 
that both drawings contain much more of Leonardo’s spirit than 
of his somewhat academic pupil’s. 


THE PLATES 

No. 123. BEETLE AND DRAGON-FLY, TURIN, ROYAL 
LIBRARY. Berenson, No. 1095 

Two separate drawings, cut out and pasted on a small piece of 
paper. 

No. 124. ASS AND OX, WINDSOR, 1236a 

Probably a sketch for animals in an Adoration of the Shepherds 
(compare plates 77, 78, 80). 

No. 125. HEADS OF HORSES, WINDSOR, 12285 

No. 126. HEAD OF A HORSE, WINDSOR, 12327 recto 
No. 123 is one of the earliest drawings for the horses in the 
background of the Adoration (plate 72) ; No. 126 is one of the 
latest. See also Nos. 128 and 128A. 

No. 126 was actually used in the painting — compare the detail 
photograph, reproduced as No. 127. This drawing is a fragment 
of the same sheet as the large drawing, reproduced as No. 129, 
but this does not prove that Nos. 126 and 129 are of the same 
period (2). No. 126 is done in line and wash, a technique which 
Leonardo mostly used between 1480 and 1483. (See Clark, p. 91 ; 
and plate 38.) 

No. 127. DETAIL OF PLATE 72 

No. 128. HORSEMAN. In the possession of Captain Norman 
R. Colville, from the collection of Henry Oppenheimer. 
Study for the background of the Uffizi Adoration, but not used. 

No. 1 28 A. HORSEMAN. Collection of J. N, Brown, formerly 
Holford. 

A study for the Horseman between the two trees in the back- 
ground of the Adoration (plate 72). A very similar one of two 
horsemen is in a drawing in the possession of Charles Clarke, 
London (reprod. Bodmer, p. 148, and Burlington Magazine, 1925, 
XLVII, p. 273). 



No. 129. STUDIES FOR THE BATTLE OF ANGHIARL 
WINDSOR, 12336 recto . (3) 

See notes 46 and 47 to the “Life” by Vasari, page 12 ; also 
fig. 18 and 78 ; and plates 6,. 7, 46, 47, 130-136. 

No complete copy of the lost Anghiari cartoon is preserved— 
only a few original sketches (see our reproductions, as mentioned 
above), many more studies of horses, and a much retouched head 
of a warrior in Oxford. There are many copies of the centre scene, 
the Fight for the Standard, including One drawing in the Louvre, 
attributed to the school of Rubens (cf. fig. 18). Michelangelo and 
Raphael copied some other parts of Leonardo’s cartoon (figs. 79 
and 80). But I think Jacques Callot must have known the cartoon, 
f as the red chalk drawings of battle scenes 

which he did at Florence in c. 1616, show a striking resemblance 
to scenes which we know from original Leonardo drawings and 
from copies of the "Battle for the Standard”. (See fig. Si.) 



Fijg. 7S. tdEomrdo and. da Sesto : Honennen, sketch for a part of the Anghiari 

battle cartoon, black chalk drawing. Windsor. , 

■No. 121. STUDIES OF CATS, WINDSOR, 12363 
,, Gornpanion 'sheet to. plate 122, Sir Kenneth' Ciwk is ceirtainly ;! 
right that, “pferl^aps the riiajority df , these, studies have, been inked 
in by 'a pnpii”*-, ' ' ' ' 


Nos. 130-133. STUDIES FOR THE BATTLE OF ANGHIARI 
WINDSOR, 125,36. and 12340 ; VENICE, AC^EMY; 
.. VENICE “ill’ .BRITISH MUSEUM, 18 54-5-1:3-17 ? 

■ Sec note on No, 129, also plates, 47 and 46 ; and %s. 78-81.. 


^'U6; ■ iza. " ■' STUDlES'';OF' ST GEORGE AND TflE DRAGON, ' 

y:;.f \ ,v'a 


if for No, 126, if would 

; ,( 5 ) <f Jb0 sokrMstem ^ mtis 

■■'’ ^ fkrf ’off 

’ ' ' ‘ ■ ■ ^ afil liclme, ^ opMmnt iimbdf 


'iS^kn,qra:Wilng, atJ,th4<'A!nfetosktta,l^ (reprod, .Rm^hbcfg.'fig, 33.^ , 

A-')aoie,pf''L^ 9 ai.'hy .I^nardo, 'how to'' 
'I adiniai '.{a? 'd|a^dnj';'8d;:'that ''it', shduld 
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Figs, 79-81. Copies of parts of Leonardo’s Anghiari battle cartoon. (79) Detail of a pen-and-ink drawing by Michelangelo, c. 1504. British Museum. — (So) Detail of a silver-point 
drawing by Raphael, c. 1506, Ashtnolean Museum, Oxford. — (81) Detail of a red chalk drawing by Callot, c, 1616. Florence, Uihzi. 


No. 136. STUDY FOR THE BATTLE OF ANGHIARI: 

CLOSE FIGHTING OF TWO SOLDIERS, VENICE, 
ACADEMY 

Sketches by Michelangelo (Ashmolean Museum, Oxford ; Frey 
157, Robinson 69), called "Samson slaying the Philistine*’ and 
done, according to Robinson, for a small relief, seem to be derived 
from Leonardo’s drawing, (i) As Leonardo himself made so 
little use of the richness of his own ideas, it is most helpful to the 
understanding to watch their development by later artists — 
including Raphael, Michelangelo and Diirer. 

No. 137. STUDY FOR THE TRIVULZIO MONUMENT, 
WINDSOR, 1 23 5 6 recto 

Leonardo made preparatory studies for two equestrian monu- 
ments : that of Francesco Sforza, from 1483 to 1496, and that of 
Marshal Giacomo Trivulzio (2) probably 1508-1512. The first 
monument certainly reached the model stage (see Documents, I, 
item 10; and II- VI), The reproductions, plates 137-147, give 
a quite good selection of Leonardo’s different ideas for the two 
monuments with a pacing and with a prancing horse, but the 
various problems connected with it are too complicated to be 
dealt with here. (For an excellent survey, see Clark, Windsor 
Drawings, pp, XL-XLVI.) 


(i) C, J. Holmes in his beautiful essay on Lieonardo {in voL IK of the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, 1919) emphash^e^ how much 
Michelangelo was influenced by Leonardo. Discussing the Jidoration'' 
{pi. 72) he remarks : ‘^In fact the ^and style which was to be perfected 
thirty years later on the Sis tine ceiling is anticipated here, wbih among 
the studies for the picture are two from which Michelangelo did not 
disdain to borrow the idea of his famous 'Slaves’ in the Louvre some 
forty years later.” Michelangelo’s desi^ ^1513 for the fulius tomb 
contains the same fettered prisoners as Leonardo’s sketch of the Trivulsfo 
monument of c. 15 i i {see No. 137). About Michelangelo’s angels 
blowing the last trumpets , see note to No. 106. 

(a) See Richter § 725 for a specified estimate by Leonardo for this menu- 
ment from Codex Atlanticus, fol. 179-B. , 


The drawing, plate 137, shows a walking horse, whose one 
foreleg rests on a helmet ; horse and horseman are placed on a 
high monument which contains, in a cornice, the sarcophagus and 
a recumbent figure of the deceased lying on it. Leonardo intended 
to adorn the monument with “six harpies with candelabra”. (3) 
The horse was to be life-siae, so the complete monument — as 
given in this sketch — would have been about 21 feet high. 

No. 138. STUDY FOR THE SFORZA MONUMENT, 
WINDSOR, 12358 recto 

This and No. 143 belong to Leonardo’s latest and finest silver- 
point drawings ; be did not use that technique after 1490. 

The arms of the rider are tentatively sketched in different direc- 
tions : the left arm, holding the reins, once near the mane, and 
once drawn back ; the right arm with the baton once stretched 
forward and once backward. The prostrate foe holds a shield 
over his head. “Leonardo has introduced the device of a prostrate 
foe, in imitation perhaps of Pollajuolo, perhaps of some classical 
relief” (Clark, p. 41). Of Pollajuolo’s design two copies are 
extant, one at Munich (fig. 83) and one in the collection of Philip 
Hofer, New York. Pollajuolo’s sketches for an equestrian monu- 
ment must have been done in direct competition with Leonardo. (4) 


(3) The figires lightly sketched at the corners of the monument indicate 
captives tied to columns. 

(4) 1 am, however, inclined to believe L. Courafod {Uonard da Vinci et 

le statue de Francesco Sforr^a, Paris 1879, /*• 5®) ‘^* i^^ller 

{Prussian fahrbuch XKXVII, i^iS,p. 230) that the Munich drawing 
is not an independent design by Pollcyuolo, but reproduces a small model 
by Leonardo ; this lost model was probably executed in wax. Sodoma, 
who was powerfully influenced by Leonardo from 1498 to 1500 in Milan, 
gave in a later painting {fig. 84) the prostrate foe in the same position as 
Pollajuolo. The same model is used in Bacchiaca’s "Life of St Acasius” 
in the fJffisf, Florence .{Frin^oni, in Arch. star, dell’ Arte, 1895, 
p. 3). It has been surmised that small models or drawings by Leonardo 
were copied in the rearing horse of Heliodorus in a Vatican mural by 
Raphael, and in a pacing horse in Du'rer’s engraving "Knight, Death 
and Devil” ; both, the engravingand the mural, were done, in 1513, 





’ jbrjii&inst' siftw -iLjiwsrjip. 


fbe;— (82) -M«dic(a« Genj.. ■ Etching in AgostiniV. *‘Le Genune :3^igiitate’ 

r monument. 'c(- 1480-1499, Ptib,trEo<}m;^84) Sodcpji'; ;S#nUagoi!idtiiig.bver,,Sitts«(5* 

r'/!'. of-'^au §pi4to.'^ii^t ' '.V',! ’■■v"'. -V, 


Figs: fSa-Sa;., Hbm^kn and 
i, V,'', ' FollajUoloV'model for 
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I'hc motif oi the ;4alir)piriL!, rider fr.<inpline down un enemy U 
known from Roman coins — ‘..me tit’ Lucius Verus, and from 
antique gems — Furtvviingkr XXV, '2. Bus a canieo, once in 
the Medici Collection (tig. 8a), shows the foe defending himself 
with his shield in a very similar position to that in sonic of Leonardo's 
drawings, especially when he reverted to the same idea for the 
Trivulzio monument fcf. plate 146). See also note to No. 147. 

Nf)s. m9-i4i. SKETCHES IN PREPARATION FOR CAST- 
ING THE BRONZE HORSE. CckIc.k Atlanticus, 
foi. ai6 vcfs<j; Windsor, 12551 verso and 12549 recto 
In November 1494 Ludovico Sforxa sent all the bronyx collected 
for the casting of the Monument to his brother-in-law, the Duke 
of Ferrara, who used it for the founding of guns, 

Leonardo’s handwriting on the three sketches reproduced here 
is transliterated in Richter 712-714. 

Horse and rider of the Sforza monument w'ere to be of colossal 
proportions, according to Pacioli about 22 feet high. 

\o. 142. STUDIES FOR THE TRIVULZIG MONUMENT, 
WINDSOR, 12544 recto 
See notes to No. 137. 

No. 143. STUDIES I-OR d’HE SFORZA MONUMENT, 
WINDSOR, 12521 
See notes to Nos. 157 and 158. 




Fig. 86. Designs for a Fountain, pen-and-ink drawing, Windsor (12690). 

Nos. 144, 145, 146- STUDIES FOR THE TRIVULZIO MONU- 
MENT, WINDSOR, 12354, 12360, 1235 S-. 

See notes to Nos. 157 and 138. 

The figure of the rider, lifting up his right arm, and the figure 
of the man under the hoofs of the horse recall Leonardo’s sketch 
for the Anghiari battle, of the close fighting of two soldiers 
(plate 136). 

The most interesting part of plate 146 are the designs of the 
elaborate base on which horse and rider were to be placed. Neither 
Donatello’s Gattamelatta nor Verrocchio’s CoUeoni stand on such 
a triumphal archj Baroncelli’s equestrian rhoiiument of 1434 at 
Ferrara was the only possible modd, as Leon Battista Alberti (i) 
had designed for it a base with arches. Unfortunately this monu- 
ment was destroyed during the French iRevolutiom ■ 

^ The single sketch in plate 143, goiie over with pen, shows a 
rkther^ cufioTJS ..idea : we equestrian , monument adapted as. a 
fountain ; the horsci pacing like a courser in a circus, is tilting a 
vase with his left , forc-lcg, : and the water, is pouring down into, a 
, basm, while, the right, hind-leg 'of the horse rests oh a toftoisel 

>^’,jf53 ?t seq, 


kmwl' h^onarfh ias-- a sf»iptor\k 
'-pUpmng^ -^mmy ‘som infofmdtm 
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Figs. 87-89. Three terracotta busts of St. John, wrongly attributed to Leonardo, but 
perhaps in imitation of some lost busts by him. 

(87) : £x-Stroganoff Collection, Rome. (88) : Ex-Hainauer Collection, Berlin. 

(89) : Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Nos. 147-150. LEONARDO AS A SCULPTOR 
The question of Leonardo’s sculptural work' teems with com- 
plicated problems, as no authenticated work is extant which could 
serve as basis for an analysis of style. What we can offer here is 
not a discussion but a survey and list of sculptures attributed to 
Leonardo. 

I. LITERARY DOCUMENTATIONS 

Vasari (1568) mentions “heads of smiling women and of children 
executed in gypsum”. Lomazzo (1584) speaks of ^'una testicciula di 
terra di propria mono di Leonardo da Vinct*', i.e.^ the terracotta head of 
an infant Christ, in his collection ; and of cavallo di rilievo di 
plastica^ fatto di sua mano''^ i.e.y a relief — or full relief ? — of a horse, 
in the collection of the sculptor Leone Leoni in Milan. Cardinal 
Federigo Borromeo (1625) saw an infant Christ made of gypsum 
by Leonardo, which was used as a model by Luini for one of his 
paintings, (i) Leonardo himself, in a note of c. 1482, mentions 
“a representation of the Passion made in relief”. (2) 

(1) Amorettii 160. 

(2) Richter § 680, item 33. 

II . DRAWINGS BY LEONARDO CONNECTED WITH 
SCULPTURE 

There are many drawings done as studies for the two equestrian 
monuments of Francesco Sforza and Marshal Trivulzio (pi. 137-146 
are a small selection). 

There is a drawing at Windsor (12328), with a note by Leonardo 


III. LEONARDO AS VERROCCHIO’S CO-WORKER 

There are no sculptures by Verrocchio which can be dated before 
Leonardo’s apprenticeship ; even the “David” cannot be earlier than 
1468, the Lavabo of San Lorenzo and the model for the St Thomas 
of Or San Michele are of about the same time. Different authorities 
give Leonardo a share in nearly every work which came from 
Verrocchio’s workshop. Malaguzzi Valeri and Cruttwell went 
very far in this direction. Leonardo is supposed to have assisted 
in the terracotta relief “Resurrection of Christ” from the Villa 
Careggi, now in the Bargello, Florence, (according to Valentiner) ; 
in the ornamentation of the Lavabo ; in the Putto with Dolphin, 
now at the Palazzo Vecchio ; a variant in the (late) Dreyfus 
collection at Paris, and a terracotta replica in the possession of 
Conte Francesco Capogrossi Guarna at Rome, ascribed by A. 
Venturi to Leonardo himself. Mackowsky and Bode thought 
that the “Lady with Primroses” (plate 148) is by the younger 
Master. Here some other works have to be added, never thought 
to be authentic works by Verrocchio but obviously coming from 
his workshop : the Scipio Relief in the Louvre (No. 668, from the 
Rattier Collection ; see note to plate 5 ) ; the two youths with a 
shield, on the Palazzo Communale of Pistoja, and the two terracotta 
sketches of angels for the Forteguerri monument (1) at Pistoja, 
Louvre, (Nos. 815, 816; attribution by Miintz) ; the so-called 
Albizzi Madonna in the collection of G. B. Dibblee, Oxford, 
which is a beautiful replica of the Medici Madonna in the Bargello ; a 
polychromed terracotta Madonna relief in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York (Catal. Breck, No. 35; attribution by Seidlitz, 2nd ed., 
pag. 430 : “close to Leonardo”) ; a St John bust in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (fig. 89 ; attribution by Carotti), and a number 
of rather different St John busts, including copies in Berlin (2954), 
the (late) Hainauer Collection (fig. 88) and the (late) Stroganoff 
Collection (fig. 87 ; attribution by A. Venturi ; but according to 
Planiscig by Francesco di Giorgio). We may conclude this para- 
graph with the “Madonna with the laughing Child” in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (plate 149), which Sir Claude Phillips, Carotti, 
Siren and Valentiner attributed to Leonardo, and of which Sir 
Kenneth Clark said : “Unlike the other sculpture attributed to 
Leonardo, this is a charming and distinguished work showing 
obvious affinities, both of style and spirit, to Leonardo’s early 
drawings”. 

Most of the sculptures listed in this section have very little to 
persuade a sceptic. 

(i) The terracotta sketches and the Pistoja coat-oj-arms are undoubtedly 

by Lorenzo di Credi. 



Fij.'oo. Detail of a by Lebnardo, with the ihscaiptioh **faniie un picholb di .cera 

lugho un dito’ , c. isbb- 'Windsor. (Cf. Clark," peg. *3.) 


that ;h^ should' ,nbt forget to make^ -small models iti, , Vax, of .the; 
houses and, meQ. drawn (fig. 9^ Thus note can he cohdiected^ w^^ 
the horserhan in Budapest (plate 147) and: similar hrojwes. The, bust 
pjF the infant Christ, mentioned by Vasarij Loniazzo: and Cardinal' 
]^rrbmeo, appears in sketches' at, Windsor (12519 and 12367), one 
of which; is reproduced here (fig. 91). A drawing at Windsor (123^)., 
,and an en^aving at; the British Museum (fig.; 83): coniain; traces of 
' sta8ffi-scal0;, models the ; Sforza. r;m^ .Othej: drawings 

give ideas jfot^^fo^ (Windsdr x ^690,; , i ^69 fig. 86-, , See,also,. 

thh ^Davi<i”:,a^ horsem^tn as foUiitpns, fig; .613 arid plate 145').:' 
There are .stiirie' other drawing ate at least inspired by',' 


IV. LEONARDO AND FRANCESCO DI GIORGIO 

Apart from the St John busts, mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, there are five reliefs (i) which are now usually attributed 
to Francesco di Giorgio (2), but which Bode erroneously ascribed 
to Leonardo. (Francesco di Giorgio and Leonardo met in 1490 ; 
how far did they influence each other ? A sheet of Francesco di 
Giorgio’s Treatise of Architecture,, c. 1491-1302, at the Ducal 
Library of Turin, shows the drawing of a diver with exactly the 
same apparatus as in a sketch of c, 1500 by Leona.rdo in the Codice 
Atlantico), 

A plaquette (3) with the inscription “Chimera” was by G. F. Hill 
attributed to Francesco di Giorgio ; and by Valentiner to Leo- 
nardo’s workshop. J. B. Venturi (1797) 'mentidned ii rehef of 
St Jerome in the desert, then in the Hugford CoUectiori,: Florence, 
as a work of Leonardo. This relief is pefhaps identical with one 
in the Widener CoUectiori, Elkins Park, Pa., once attributed to 
DoriateUo and Desidefipj and now with better reasons to Frapcesco 
di Giorgio. ’ „ , V 


r jpTMjfus\ Cw Mjtholo^icctl . Scenes 'Berlin.^ The 

Allegory of ' Tdischrd^ Yiitoria dtd':^h§r^-^^ Ytl' 

(i) The suggestion ^ 

is,. I Mnk^ ' tempting^ _ {Seidlik^iind fd^Ypr '■ '' 

(3), 495 ; Viciofda'Uuti'/ilbert^il^SBm 

and the htjddl. id. 'the Bh’tiskM 'p^rmimdTii'P^ofi^:>- f-y '' 

C LEGNARDci,:':^^ j ; V" 

■f \See npte-;54 tq'%sa' 4 *s.!“Ljfe’’,rpag;ij of tips; book' 

\ ;r'': 
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Fig gi Sketch lo* the I us*- of a Ch 1 1 Clul J td cli dJ , VS nd cr (12519) 

VI. BRONZES OF HORSEMEN AND HORSES 

The best of all the know n exanriDles is the one in the Budapest 
Museum (plate 14*?), which was ptobabh done in imitation of a 
wax model bv Leonardo (see fijTs. 8s and 90 j. 

A small bronze ftG;ure of a man, cov’erinc; himsdf w ith his shield, 
tn the Collection of Principe rrnulz«o in. Milan, belonged onginallv 
either to this oi* to a similar bronze group There aie other fine 
bronzes of rearing and of pacing horses, in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New Ynrl , the Frick Collection, the Rijksmuscura, 
Amsterdam, the Berlin Museum, the Paget Collection, London, 
the BatgeHo, the Gastello Sfor/esco, the XkNibce Collection, the 
British Museum, the ]eannerat Collection, London, and in the 
Collection of Duchessa dell’Arcuella, Naples Of other bronzes, 
which seem to deine fiotn Leonardo’s ideas we may mention; 
a Pegasus in the Ashmolean Museum ; a Negro Horseman, fighting 
a Lion, in the Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia, from the Foulc 
Collection in Pans ; a Teodoro Tnvulzio on horseback, in the 
Collection of G. von Benda, Vienna. (Some of the bronzes arc 
close to the w^otks of Bcttoldo ) 

\n OTHER ATTRIBUTIONS 

Here is a selection taken from the numerous sculptures which 
were from time to time ascribed to the Master. R. Stites w'cnt 
furthest (Art Studies, 1931), even attributing w'orks of theMaster of 
the 1 nraly Children to Leonardo. C Venturi pronounced in favour 
of a David Relief in the Collection of Count Lanckoronski, Vienna 
Thice works in wax, which possess very htde to recommend them, 
are still under Leonardo’s name : the Flora of the Berlin Museum, 
the bust of a girl in Lillc, and a small horse in Florence (reprod 
Suida, 75). R, Stites established a dose hnk between a bronze of 
Neptune’s Chariot in the Vienna Museum (ascribed to Sansovino) 
and Leonardo’s Neptune Cartoon (see No. 37) , there is a copy of 
the complete bronze group in the Beit collection, I ondon. 


Via rpowRDo \s \ restorfr of antique 

MVRBLES 

Restorations were executed in Verrocchios workshop, the 
Medic paid him toi restoring a red marble Marsyas and a numbei 
o*- antique head' W e mav assume that Leonardo, at that time an 
apprentice in \ errocchio’s shop, helped with his work 

In December, in 3, Leonardo came to Rome and made his abode 
and his studio in the Belvedere of the Vatican In the same year (1) 
there w’as found *n Rome, near the church Santa Maiia della 
Mmerva, ^he colossal marble gioup of the “Nile”, wMch was 
brought to the Belvedere The eroup was much damaged and of 
the sixteen childien playing around the lecUning River God hardly 
an^ thing was lett but a few legs This antique group was restoied 
it the Belvedere and all the children added I reproduce here, as 
hg 92, three of them, together with some representations of 
children drawn b} Leonardo (fig. 93-9 5 )• ^ think a comparison 
of these illustrations will make it clear why I beheve that this 
antique group was restored in Leonardo’s studio. 

(i) Catalogue of 1933, Bracao Nuovo, Mo. 109 

No 147 HORSE AND RIDER, BRONZE, BUDAPEST 
MUSEUM 

Once in the possession of a Hungarian sculptor, who formed 
his collection m Rome, 1818-1824. A list of similar bronzes m 
Section HI of the survey above. See also bibliography, No. 114. 
Compaie figs. 85 and 90, and some sketches of horsemen by 
Leonardo, for instance pi. 122, or even the rideis in the right 
background of the Adoration of the Kings, pi. 72. 

No. 148. LADY WITH PRIMROSES, FLORENCE 

Mackowsky was the first to attribute this sculpture to Leonardo 
Suida dated it very early, c. 1470-1475. Compare plates 23 and 40 
1 he hands arc more dehcately shaped, the fingers finer pointed and 
their movement more full of hfe than m any of Verrocchio’s 
authenticated sculptures, but the hands are also worked from a 
separate piece of marble. 

No 149 THE VIRGIN WITH THE LAUGHING CHIID, 
VICTORIA &, ALBERT MUSEUM, No 4495-1858 
The ascription to the young Leonardo was first put forward by 
Si! Claude rhilhps , m more lecent times it was suppoited by 
Siien 

The type of the boy is close to the teriacotta putto in the col- 
lection of Conte Francesco Capogrossi Guaina in Rome , this 
teiiacotta putto, being practically a variant of Verrocchio’s Putto 
with Dolphin, has also been ascribed to Leonardo himself by 
A. Venturi Bode thought the Virgin with the Laughing Child a 
work of Desiderio da Settignano. 

No. 150. RUSTICI: BATTLE SCENE, FLORENCE 
There are similai terracotta groups by Rustia in the Palazzo 
Vecchio and in two private collections in Florence, and in the 
Camondo Collection of the Louvre. Most of them have been 
discussed in full by R. Stites (in Art Studies, 1926-1931). The 
photograph of the terracotta group, reproduced as plate 150, was 
taken for me when the sculpture was stdi m the Brauer Collection. 

See note 54, on page 13 of this book, where the different 
references of Vasari to a collaboration of Leonardo and Rustici 
are given and explained. 




THE REPRODUCTIONS 


NOS 1-35 HEADS AND PORTRAITS 
NOS 36-32 DRAPERIES AND THE HUMAN FIGURE 
NOS 53-58 ALLEGORY AND MYTHOLOGY 
NOS 59-100 RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS 
NOS I 0 I-I 20 LANDSCAPES AND FLOWERS 
NOS 121-136 HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS. THF BATTLE OP ANGHIARI 
NOS 137-153 THE BRONZE HORSE 
AND OTHER SCULPTURES 


measurements in CENTIMETRES 

AN ASTERISK (*) LN FRONT OF THE NUMBER INDICATES THAT THE 


REPRODUCTION IS IN THE SAME SIZE AS THE ORIGINAL 
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PORTRAIT OF FRANCESCO NANI, CALLED 
SANSON, MNISTER GENERALIS OF 
THE FRANCISCANS, red chalk, 1495. 

LONDON, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


* 3. PORTRAIT OF A MAN 
? MARQUIS FEDERICO GONZAGA. 

SILVERPOINT ON PINK PAPER, C. 1482. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, ROYAL LIBRARY 
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LEOMAROO JDA VINCI • THE ARTIST 
BY EXJDWIG GOTDSCHEIDER 
PUBEISHEO BY THE PHAIIDON PRESS 








PHARISEE. * zr. ST PETER (study for the last supper). 

AND INKi C. 1504. PEN and INK, AND WASH ON BLUE PREl>ARED PAPER, I495-96. 

-^WINDSOR VIENNA, ALBERTINA 
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El-U CH^LK OS BRO^M^H B«FR. TOl CHE. OF VHirE ASD BLAC K, o j,o, WINDSOR CA.IRF, ROFAL LIBRAH, 





23 PORTRAIT OF GINEVRA DE^ BENCI c. 1474-71^ Vienna, Liechtenstein calleey (panel, 42 k 37) 







JO* PORTIIAJT OjP A MUSraAN. c. 1485. iwFmisHEb 


MILAN, AMBAOSXANA. (SANEL, 43 X J i) 









BpJL THE-H^ * 35‘ STUDY FOR THE ANGELAS HEAD IN THE VIRGIN OF THE ROCKS. 

Wito wnvAT. tth babT SILVERPOINT ON PINKISH BROWN PREPARED PAPER, HEIGHTENED WITH WHITE, I483. TURIN, ROYAL LIBRARY 
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STUDY FOR A ST JOHN THE BAPTIST SEATED, AND AN INFANT ST JOHN WITH LAMB, 

BLACK CHALK, C. 1495. WIKDSOK. CASTLE, ROYAL LIBRARY 
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DETAIL FROM No. 72 















8j, DETAIL FROM No 85 




86, DETAIL FROM No 83 




























IHE LAST SUPPER.' . waij^-painting in oil tempera, 1495-98, milan, refectory of santa maria delle grazie. ( 4 zox 9 io) 




CHRIST- DETAIL FROM NO. 93 



THE APOSTLES ST BARTHOLOMEW, ST JAMES THE LESS. AND ST ANDREW detail from no 93 



96 THE APOSTLES ST THOMAS, ST JAMES THE GREAT, AND ST PHILIP 











100, $T JOHN THE BAFTISf. 0,1509-112, Paris* xx>uvrb, (pAnej^ 69 x 5V) ” 
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105 ARNO LANDSCAPE pen and ink, 1475 florencf, uffizi 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE DELUGE, pen and ink, and brown wash over black chalk on coarse paper, c. 1514-16, 

WINDSOR CASTLE, ROYAL LIBRARY. (15.7X20.3) 
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* 13* and * X35. STUDIES FOR THE BATTLE OF ANGHIARI 


PEN ANB INK, C I J03 VENICE, ACADEMY 










134 STIjDY for the battle of WGI II VRI pen “Vnd ink., c 1503 iondon, briii-^h mlselm 
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STUDY FOR THE BATTLE OF ANGHIARI (cFN-mu pari • the fight for the '»tand'VRd) 
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STUDIES FOR THE BATTLE OF ANGHIARI (cujse fighting of two sotoiE&s). pen and rNK» c. 1 505. Venice, academt 
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38. STUDY FOR THE SFORZA MONUMENT, silverpoint on blue prepared paper, c. 1488-90. Windsor castle, royal library 
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* 146 . STUDIES FOR THE TRIVULZIO MONUMENT pen and bistre on coarse greyish paper, c 1511 

WINDSOR CASTIE, ROYAL LIBRARY 
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AMSTERDAM, Fodor Museum 
Apostle, p. 22 

BAYONNE, Musee Bonnat 
Study fot Adoration, 78 

BUDAPEST, Museum 
Warriors, 6, 7 
Horseman, Bronze, 147 
Boltraffio’s Madonna, p. 13 

CHATSWORTH, Duke of Devonshire 
Kneeling Leda, s6a 

CRACOW, Museum Czartoryski 
Lady with Ermine, 29 

FLORENCE, Uffizi 

Old Man and Youth, 13 
Madonna with Stool, 60 
Annunciation, 66-67 
Adoration of , the Kings, 7^”75> ^^7 
Study for Adoration, 76 
Arno Landscape, 105 
Drapery, 37» and p. 6 
Verrocchio’s Baptism, p- 7"^ 

Amerigo Vespucci, p. 9 

“La Monaca di Leonardo , p- ^5 

Drawing, dated ^ 41 ^> p. 21 

FLORENCE, Bargello 

Lady with Primroses, Marble, 14* 
Battle Scene, Terracotta, 150 

FLORENCE, Baptistery of S. Giovanni 
Rustici’s Bronze Group, p- 13 

HAARLEM, Franz Koenigs 
Kneeling Leda, 56 


LENINGRAD, Hermitage 
Madonna Bcnois, 65 
Madonna Litta, 7° 

LONDON, British Museum 
Antique Warrior, 5 
Fortuna, 58 

Madonna with Unicorn, 61 
Madonna with Cat, 62, 62 A 
Madonna with Flower, 64, 64A 
Study for Anghiari Battle, 134 
Knot, engraving, p. 7 
War machines, p. 18 
Nude Youth, -p. 3^. 

: Models for the Bronze Horse, p. 4^ 

' ■ ■ t' ONDON, -National Gallery . ' ■ 

T -:Madonna,.ort^^^ ' , 

-LONDON,': Victoria & Albert 'Museum 
Francesco Nani, a 
Study of Movements, 45 
Virgin and Child, terracotta, U9 

; ' LONDON,: -RbYAL' A cademy - . ' , 

^nne' Cartoon,^: 88 ■ 


MILAN, Ambrosiana 
Musician, 30 
Profile of a Lady, 31 
War Machines, p. 18 
Design for Bag, p- 3^ 

MILAN, Brer a 

Head of Christ, Pastel, 92 

MILAN, S. Maria delle Grazie 
Last Supper, 93-9<^ 

Sforza Portraits, p. 10 

MUNICH, Aeltere Pinakothek 
M adonna with Carnation, 68 

new YORK, Metropolitan Museum 
Allegory of Lizard, 53 
Study for Adoration, 81 
Stage setting for “Danae”, p. 21 

OXFORD, Ashmolean Museum 

Scaramuccia, p. 8 

OXFORD, Christ Church Library 
Political Allegory, 5 5 
Study for Annunciation, p. 34 

PARIS, Louvre 

Isabella d’ Este, 24 
Mona Lisa, 26-27 
Belle Ferronniere, 28 
Allegory of h^Iirror, 54 
Madonna with Fruit-pUte, 59 
Study for Madonna Litta, 69 
Study for Adoration, 7U 77, 
Madonna of the Rocks, 83, 5, 

St Anne, 87 

St John the Baptist, 100 
Anghiari Battle, etching, p- 12 
Lorenzo di Credi’s Annunciation, p. i 

PARIS, Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
Study for Adoration, 79 
War Machines, p- 18 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 
j. N. Brown Q>llection 
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Studies of Flowers, 115 
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Woman behind Waterfall, 51 
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St John with Cross, 99 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI 


SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHY 

THIS LIST CONTAINS ONLY BOOKS ON LEONARDO AS AN ARTIST 

THE EARLY BIOGRAPHIES 


( 1) Raccolta Vinci ana pTess&TArchivio Siorico del Commune dt Milano^ 
ed. Ettore Veiga, since 1905. 

(2) Ettore Verga, l/ya/riflw/z, 1493-1950. Bologna 1931 

(2 vols.). 

A good bibliography will be found in Poggi’s edition of Vasan 
(No. 26 of this list) ; also in Pauli’s article in Thieme's Lexikon^ 
voL XXIII. 

THE MANUSCRIPTS 

A hst of all pubhcations of Leonardo’s MSS. in Richter, II, 
pp. 419-421. (See No. 6.) 

(5) E. Sohni, Le fonti dei manoseritti dt L. da V. Turin 1908. 

(4) Gerolamo Calvi, I Manoseritti dt Leonardo da Vinci dal punto 
di vista eronologieo storico e btografico. Bologna 1925. 

(5) Edward McCurdy, L. da Vi's Note-Books. London 1906. 
(New edition, in 2 vols., London 1938.) 

(6) The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci. Compiled and 
edited from the original manuscripts by Jean Paul Richter. 
Second edition enlarged and revised. 2 vols. Oxford 
Umveisity Press, London and New York 1939. 

LEONARDO’S TREATISE ON PAINTING 

(7) 11 Trattato della Bitturax Bibliography 1651-1913, by Aldo 
Mieh, in Arehivio di storia della scienx(a 1 , 1919-20, p. 177 et seq. 

(8) Trattato della Bittura di Leonardo da Vinci^ Prefazione di 
Angelo Borzello. Lanciano 1914. (The first edition of 
Leonardo’s Trattato was issued in Pads, 1651.) 

(9) Trattato della Bitturuy Italian edition of the Cod, Urbinas 
1270 in the Vatican, with German translation in Quellen- 
schnften fur Kunstgesebkhtey ed, Heinrich Ludwig, 3 vols. 
Vienna 1882. (Second edition by Marie Her2feld,Jena 1909,) 
Additions : Das Bttch von der Malereiy Neues Materialy 
ed. H. Ludwig. Stuttgart 1885. 

(10) A Treatise on Bainting. An English translation of Leonardo’s 
Trattato della Bittura, by John Francis Rigaud. London 1877. 

(11) LioneEo Venturi, La Critica e VArte di l^anardo da Vinci. 
Bologna 1919, 

THE DOCUMENTS 

(12) Francesco Albertini : Memonale di molte statue e pitture della 
Cittd S Ftreno;e. Florence 1510. (Mentions Verrocchio’s 
“Baptism of Christ” in San Salvi, containing “»« angelo di 
Leonardo Vinci^\ It also refers to the Anghiari cartoon, etc.) 

(13) Carlo Amoretti, Memorie storiehe sulla vita. . ,de Leonardo da 
Vmei. Milan 1804. 

(14) G. Campori, Nuovi doeumenti per la vita di Leonardo da Vinci. 
Modena 1865. 

(15) G. Miknesi, Doeumenti inediti riguardanti Leonardo da Vinci. 
Florence 1872. 

(16) G. UzieUi, Rieerche intomo a Leonardo da Vmci : 

vol, I, Florence 1872 (second edition, Turin 1896). 
vol. II, Rome 1884. 

(17) N. Smiraglia Scognamiglio, BJcerche e doeumenti sulla ^mnes^a 
di Leonardo da Vinci. Naples 1900. 

(18) C. Brun, Die Qtfelhn t^ur Biographic Leonardosy in Festgahe 
far Hugo BlumneTy Zuridh 1914, 

(19) G. Calvi, Contrihuti alia Biog-afta di Leonardo da Vinciy in 
Arehivio Storico Lomhardoy 1916, XLIH, 

(20) Luca Beltrami, Documentt e Msmtie riguardanti la vtta g k 
epere di Leonardo da Vinci. Milan 1919. 

Many documents are reprinted in the notes to the Vasari editions 
by Mikn^i, Horne and Poggi (Nos. 24-26). A useful survey, by 
w. V. Seidlite, Regestm ^um Leben Leonardos da Vinci, in Rttertorium 
f. Kmstmissmschafi XXXIV, 1911, pp. 448-458. 


(21) Libro di Antonio Billiy ed. Call Fiey, Beilin 1892. 

(The earliest hfe among the Florentine art annalists, named 
after the merchant who was either the author or the possessor 
of the book, written about 1516.) 

(22) Paolo Giovio, The Life of Leonardo da Vinciy in Richter I, 
pp. 2-3, Oxford 1939. (Written c. 1527-30.) Cf. No. 6. 

(23) Ammmo Magliaberehiano {or Gaddtand), ed. Carl Fiey, Berlin 
1892 (Written between 1540-48, derived information from 
Billi’s book and served as a soutce for Vasari.) 

(24) Gioigio Vasari, OperCy con nuove annota^toni e commenh di 
Gaetano Milanesl. Flotence 1882-1906. (First edition of 
Vasari’s book 1550, second edition 1568.) 

(25) The Life of Leonardo da Vinci by Giorgio Va^ariy done into 
English with a commentary by Ilerbeit Horne. London 
1903. 

(26) Giovanni Poggi, Leonardo da Vinciy La Vita di Giorgio Vasari 
nuovamente commentata e illusirata. Florence 1919 (200 plates). 

(27) Giorgio Vasari, The Lives of the Baintersy Sculptors and Archi- 
tects. Translated by A. B. Hinds, 1900. 4 vols. 
Everyman’s Library, London 19 27 (vol. II). 

(28) Antonio de Beads, Die Reise des Kardinah Luigi d'Aragonay 
ed. L. Pastor, Freiburg, 1905. (The Cardinal visited Leo- 
nardo at Amboise, in October 1517.) 

(29) G. Paolo Lomazzo, Trattato delVArte della pittura. Milan 
1584 (English translation, Oxford 1598). 

(50) G. Paolo Lomazzo, Idea del tempio della pittura. Milan 1590. 
(Lomazzo had direct information about Leonardo from 
Francesco Melzi.) 

LEONARDO’S APPEARANCE 

(31) Luca Beltrami, 11 rolto di Leonardo da Vinci. (Istituto di Studi 
Vinciani), Rome 1919. (Also in Emporium, Bergamo 1919, 
pp. 3-17.) 

(32) Emil MoUer, Wie sab Leonardo aus ? in Belvedere, IX, Vienna 
1926, pp. 29-46. 

(35) L. Planiscig, Leonardos Porfrdte tmd Arisfoteles, in Festschrift 
fiir Julius Schlosser. Vienna 1927. 

(34) Giorgio Nicodemi, II volto di Leonardo da Vinci, in Leonardo 
da VinHy (Mostra, Milan 1959) ed. Istituto Geografico de 
Agostini, Novara (1959). 

REPRODUCTIONS 

(35) LucaPacioli, De Divina Broportione, Venice 1509 (Illustrations 
by Leonardo da Vinci). 

(36) Carlo Giuseppi Gerli, Desegni di Leonardo da Vinci incisi e 
publ. Milan 1734. 

(37) Anny A. Popp, Leonardo da Vinci ; Zeichnungen. Munchen 
1928. 

(38) J disegii dt Leonardo da Vinci. Published in facsimile by the 
R. Commissione Vindana (A. Venturi). Part I-IV. Rome 
1928-36. 

(39) Heinrich Bodmer, Leonardo : des Meisters Cemdlde upd Zeich- 
nungen. Klassiker der Kunst, vol. 37. Stuttgart; 1931. 

(40) H. Bodmer, Disegti di Leonardo. Florence 1939. 

(41) Giorgio Nicodemi, Leonardo da Vinci : Gemdlde, Zeiebnungen, 
Studien. Zurich, 1939. (A good introduction and bibHo- 
p;raphy by the Ditector of the Museo di Gastello Sforzesco 
in Milan, but poor reproductions, including some of drawings 
not by Leonardo.) 

(42) Bernhard Berenson, The Drawings of the Florentine Painters, 
Amplified Edition, 3 vols. Chicago 1938. 
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Most of the volumes mentioned above contain not only good 
reproductions but also introductions and notes of the highest 
value. Publications of scientific illustrations by Leonardo — on 
anatomy, mechanics, flight of birds, etc. — are not included in our 
list, but may be found in Richter II, p. 419 (No. 6). 

DRAWINGS IN INDIVIDUAL COLLECTIONS 
Florence, 

(45) Pasquale Nerino Ferri, Catalogo riassmtivo della raccolta di 
disegni antichi e modemi della R. Galleria degli Uj^i dt Firenze. 
Rome 1890. 

(44) Giovanni Poggi, Drawings by heomrdo da Vmci. (The 
drawings of die Royal Galleiy of the Uffia in Florence, 
published by Leo S. Olschki, fifth series, third portfolio ; 
20 plates.) Florence 1922. 

Dondon, British Museum. 

(45) I manoscritti e i dise^i dt Leonardo da Vincis 11 Codtee Atundel 
263 ; ed. R. Commissione Vinciana, Rome 1923-30. (Four 
parts.) 

Milafty Ambrosiana. 

(46) S. Dozio, De^i scritti e dise^i di Leonardo da Vinci alV Ambro- 
siana. Milan 1871. 

(47) Giovanni Piumati, 11 Codice Atlantico di Leonardo da Vinci 
nella Bihlioteca Ambrosiana di Milano. Milan 1894-1904. 

(48) L. Beltrami, Dise^ii di Leonardo e della sua scmla alia Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana. Milan 1904. 

Milaftt Brera. 

(49) Francesco Malaguzzi Valeri, 1 disegni della R. Pinacoteca dt 
Brera. Milan 1906. 

Milan 1939, Leonardo Exhibition. 

(50) Catalogo della Mostra di Leonardo da Vincis Milan 1939. 

(51) Leonardo da Vinci, Pubhlica;:^one promossa dalla mostra di 
L. da V.y Milano (Italian and English Edition). Novara 1939. 

Parity Louvre. 

(52) L. Demonts,Lw dessins de Leonardo da Vinci au Musee du Louvre, 
Paris 1922. 

Oxford. 

(53) Sidney Colvin, Drawings of the old Masters in the University 
Galleries and in the Library of Christ Churchy Oxford, 3 vols. 
Oxford 1907. 

Turin, Bjoyal Library. 

(54) Pietro Carlevaris, J disegni di Leonardo da Vinci della Biblioteca 
di S, M. di Torino. Turin 1888. 

Venice, Accademia. 

(jj) Gino Fogolari, I disegni afe/Zc B.. Galleria delP Accademia di 
Venerfa. Milan 1913. 

Windsor Castle. 

(36) Sir Kenneth Clark, A Catalogue of the drawings of Leonardo da 
Vinci. . . at Windsor Castle. Cambridge 1953, 2 vols. 

(The best critical book on Leonardo’s drawings, containing 
much more than a study of the Windsor drawings). 

For Leonardo’s paintings in different collections see the museum 
catalogues. 

LEONARDO’S EARLIEST PERIOD 

(57) Hans Mackowsky, Verrocchio. Leipzig 1901. (Contains 
several attributions to Leonardo.) 

(38) Jens Thiis, Leonardo da Vinci ; The Florentine years of Leonardo 
and Verrocchio. London (1913). (Swedish edition 1909 ; 
revised French edition 1928.) 

(59) Sir Charles Holmes, in Burlin^on Magavfne, February 1914, 
review of Thiis* s booh on Leonardo, (About Leonardo s ac- 
tivities in Verrocchio’s workshop.) 

(60) W. R. Valentiner, Leonardo as Verrocchio's cthworhr, in The 
Art Bulletin (XII, r) University of Chicago, March 1930, 
pp. 45 - 8 S>- 

(61) W. R. Valentiner, Leonardo md Desiderio, in Jabrb, d. preuss, 
KmstsammL LXI, 193^^* P* J 5 seq. 


(62) Bernhard Berenson, Verrocchio e Leonardo — Leonardo e C^edt, 
in Bolkthno d’Arte, 1935-34 fpp. 241-264; 193-215), 

(63) Adolfo Ventuti, Leonardo scultare t.ella lottcga del I ^ettocchio in 
Nuova Anfologta, 1934, Maich, pp. 34-39; UArte 1936, 
pp. 243-263. 

(64) W. R, Valentiner, Uher c(n’ei Kompositionen Leonardos, in 
Jahrb. d. prtusi. Kimstsamwl., vol. *, 6 , 1935, p. 213 ef seq, 

(63) Sigmund Fieud, Eine Kindheitserinnetuhgder Leonardo da I "met. 
Vienna 1910. (Also an English translation, bv Pi of. 
A. A. Brill.) 

BIOGRAPHIES AND BOOKS ON LEONARDO’S ART 

(66) J. P, Richter, Leonardo du I irki. London 1880. 

(67) Giovanni Moiclli (Ivan Lermoli«..fi ), Die U trie de* itahentrclen 
Meister. Leipzig 1880. (English edition, Italian Paintcis, 
2 vols., London 1892-93.) 

(68) Gabriel SeaiUes, Leonard de T "met, U artiste ei le saiani. Pans 
1892. 

(69) Walter Pater, The Renaissance. London 1895 (pp. 105-15 3 : 
Essay on Leonardo), 

(70) Paul Mullei-Walde, Leonardo da \'mci : Lebensski^e und 
Forschungen, Munchen 1889-90 (unfinished). 

(71) Paul Muller- VC'alde, Bet tr age t^ur Kenntnis des Leonardo da Vinci, 
in Jabrbuch der preussiseben ^mstsammlungen, Berlin 1897-99. 

(72) Edmondo Solmi, Leonardo. Florence 1900. 

(73) Georg Gionau, Leonardo da Vinci. London 1902. 

(74) W. V, Seidlitz, L.eonardo da T imi, der Wendepunkt der Renais- 
sance, 2 vols. Beilin 1909. (The second edition, very 
different from the first, Vienna 1935.) 

(75) Bernhaid Berenson, The Study and Criticism of Italian Art, III. 
London 1916 (pp. 1-37, Leonardo da Vinci, an attempt at a 
revaluation). 

(76) Osvald Siren, Leonardo da Vinci, The Artist and the Man. 
New Haven 1916. (Revised French edition, 3 vols., Paris 
and Brussels 1928. See the review by Sir Eric Maclagati, in 
Burlington Magasfne LIV, 1929, p. 277.) 

(77) Adolfo Venturi, Leonardo da Vinci Pittore. Bologna (1920). 

(78) Giulio Carotti, Leonardo da Vinci, Turin 1921. 

(79) Wilhelm von Bode, Studirn uber Leonardo da Vinci. Berlin 
1921. 

(80) A. Schiaparelli, Leonardo riftratista. Milan 1922, 

(81) Ettore Verga, Gli studi intorno a Leonardo da Vinci. Rome 
1923. 

(82) Adolfo Venturi, Storia delTArte Italiana, vol. IX,i. Milan 
1925. 

(83) Aldo de Rinaldis, Storia delP Opera pittorica di Leonardo da 
Vinci. Bologna (1926). 

(84) Max Dvorak, Geschichte der italiemschsn Kunst im Zeitalter der 
Kenaissance Akademische Vorkstmgen (Vienna, 1918-20). 
Munich, 1927 (Vol. I, pp. 143-194: Leonardo.) 

(83) Edmund Hildebrandt, Leonardo da VinH, Berlin 1927, 

(86) Edward McCurdy, The mini of Leonardo da Vinci. London 
1928, 

(87) Paul VaI6ry, IntrodiKtion to the method of Leonardo da Vtm, 
translated from the French by Thomas McCreevy (1894 
and 1919). London 1929. 

(88) Wilhelm Suida, L^march md sein Kreis. Munchen 1929. 

(89) Sir Kenneth Clark, Leonardo da Vinci : An Account of hit 
development as cat artist, Cambridge 1929. 

(90) Edward McCurdy, l^onardn da Vim : The Artist. London 

1933. 

(91) Girolamo Calvi, Vita di Leonardo da Vinci. Bresda 1956. 
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BOOKS ON SINGLE LEONARDO PAINTINGS 

(94) ‘^The L,ast Sapper ” Giuseppe Bossi, Del ‘Cemeolo' dt LeoaarJo 
da l^inci. Milan 1810. 

(93) Goethe, JJber Leonards da Vinci Abendniahl Mailand^ in 
Kansi and Alterfhtm, III, 1817 (A review of Bossi’s book). 

(94) j. Strzygowski, Leonardos Abendmahl and Goethes Deutimg^ in 
Goethe-] ahrhuch 1896, p. 138 et seq. 
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(96) Luca Beltrami, II Cenacolo di Deonardo. Milan 1908. 
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Battle of Anghiari). 

(98) Salomon Reinach, La Tristesse de Mona Lisa, in Bulletin des 
Mase'es de France. Paris 1909. 

(99) Luca Beltrami, Leonardo da Vinci e la Sala delle Asse. Milan 
1902. 

(joo) M. Lessing, Die Anghiari schlacbt des L. da V, Bonn 1935. 

(101) Carl Justi, Das Geheimnis der Leonardesken Altargemdlde in 
Valencia, in Kepert. f. Kanstof. XVT, 1893. 

MISCELLANEA 

(toz) Luca Beltrami, La destra mano di Leonardo da Vinci. Milan 
(n.d.) 

(103) Victor Mortet, La mesure de la figure humaine et le canon des 
proportions d*aprhs les dessins de Villard de Flonnecourt, d' Albert 
Darer et de Leonard de Vinci. “Melanges Chatelain’*, Paris 
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(104) Hans Klaiber, Leonardo da Vincis Stellmg in der Geschichte der 
"Physiognomik and Mimik, in Lepertorium f. Kanstwissensch. 
XXVIII. 

(loj) Giambattista dc Toni, Le piante e gli animali in Leonardo da 
Vinci, Bologna (1922). 

(106) A. Baldacci, Le piante e la pittura di Leonardo da Vinci. 
Bologna 1950 

(107) Arturo Farinelli, Sentimento e concetto della nature in L. da V., 
in Miscellanea di studs critici ed. in onore di Arturo Graf. 
Bergamo 1903. 

(108) O. Miinsterberg, Leonardo md die chinesische Landschaftsmdlerei, 
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(109) Francesco Malaguzzi Valeri, La Corte di Ludovico il Moro. 
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LEONARDO THE SCULPTOR 

(112) L. Courajod, Leonard de Vinci et la statue equestre de Francesco 
SJor^a. Paris 1879. 

(113) Fr. Haak, Zur 'Entmcklung des italienischen Keiterdenkmals, in 
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(117) Francesco Malaguzzi Valeri, Leonardo da Vinci e la scultura. 
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